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E    N    Ct  U    I    R    Y,  &c. 


It  is  a  general  rule  with  medical  writers, 
in  treating  of  difeafes,  to  defcribe  their 
hiftory  with  as  much  minutenefs  and  ac- 
curacy as  poffible.  Indeed,  in  writing  on 
any  difeafe  whatfoever,  this  method  feems 
unavoidably  neceffary  :  but  whether  it  may 
or  may  not  appear  fuperfluous  in  this  work, 
remains  a  little  doubtful.  The  hiftory  of 
the  Phthifis  Pulmonalis,  has  already  been 
fully  defcribed  by  feveral  authors,  remark- 
able for  their  judgment  and  penetration : 
fo  that  very  little  new  matter  is  left  to 
fucceeding  Authors  to  advance  on  that 
fubjedi.  But  as  a  want  of  method  might 
render  the  work  unfcientific  and  confufed, 
I  think  it  neccfTary  to  obferve  the  ufual 
order  and  regularity.  I  the  more  readily 
adopt  this  plan,  as  there  are  certain  points 
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in  the  hiftory  of  the  Phthifis  Pulmonah's, 
about  which  Phyficians  have  not  as  yet 
cGfii^  to  a  perf#£l  agreement  i  it  is  there- 
fore allowable  to  begin  with  fetting  down 
the  definition  of  the  difeafe  : 

A  difcharge  of  purulent  matter  from  the 
lungs,  attended  with  emaciation,  debility, 
cough,  and  he(£lic  fever. 

But  it  may  be  objeded  to  this  definitiorij 
that  a  Confumptioh  of  the  lungs  may  be- 
gin, and  proceed  tb  its  fatal  termination, 
without  the  expCifloration  of  pus,  as  fome- 
times  happens  in  the  cafe  of  a  Vomica  j 
which,  after  it  has  exhauiled  the  body 
with  a  hedic  fever,  burfls,  and  fuddenly 
fuffocates  the  patient.  In  fuch  an  in- 
l\ance  as  this,  an  exquifitely  formed  F*hthi- 
fis  appears  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  diieafe  ;  though  no  purulent  fpitting 
occurs  in  atiy  of  its  ftages  :  but,  as  this 
ipecies  is  alfo  deficient  in  fymptoms,  it 
will  be  the  mofi:  eligible  method,  to  find  a 
definition  that  will  comprehend,  if  poffible, 
every  cafe  that  may  happen,.  The  defini- 
tion given  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Cullen,  in 
his  fyftem  of  Nofology,  will  probably  an- 
fwer  every  purpofe. 

"  Corporis 
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"  Corporis  emaciatio  et  debilitas  cum 
"  tufli,  febre  hedica,  et  plerumque  ex- 
"  pedoratione  purulenta  *." 

In  this  definition  every  charaderiftic 
fytnptom  that  commonly  occurs  in  the 
advanced  ftage  of  Phthifis,  is  concifely 
mentioned,  and  any  objedion  that  may  be 
made  to  the  former,  is  obviated  here  by 
adding  the  adverb  plerumque.  It  muft 
ftill  be  admitted,  that  this  definition  will 
afford  U9  very  little  afllftance  in  difcovering 
the  difeafe  in  its  incipient  and  difguifed 
form,  and  that  irregularities  will  often  be 
met  vvith  in  every  ftage,  which,  neither  the 
definitions  nor  the  hiftories  of  the  difeafe, 
as  delivered  to  us  by  writers,  will  point  out. 

The  firft  fymptom  that  ufually  manifefts 
itfelf,  is  a  flight  tickling  cough,  analogous 
to  what  occurs  in  a  common  catarrh,  not 
attended  with  febrile  fymptoms  ;  but  for 
the  moil  part,  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  a 
Phthifical  cough  (when  prefent  for  any 
length  of  time)  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  a 
catarrhal  one,  by  thofe  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  both.  The  former  pretty 
much  refembles  a  found  ilTuing  from  fomc 

hollow 

*  Vid.  Synopf.  Nofol.  Method.  Cullen. 
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hollow  cavity,  while  the  other  feldom  or 
never  difcovers  any  fuch  fimilarity.  On 
the  whole,  they  are  both  better  conceived 
than  exprefTed,  and  a  little  experience  in  this 
matter,  will  be  a  means  of  affifting  us  in 
forming  a  proper  diagnoftic  in  the  more  early 
flage  of  the  difeafe.    This  Phlhifical  cough 
continues  for  months,  and  fometimes  for 
years,  returning  at  intervals,  without  pro- 
ducing much  inconvenience ;  fo  that  the 
patient  looks  upon  it  as  merely  the  efFedl 
of  a  tranfitory  cold,  and  generally  negleds 
the  ufe  of  remedies  until  the  diforder  has 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs.    In  this  infi- 
dious  manner,  it  fleals  on  imperceptibly. 
The  patient,  unconfcious  of  the  danger  that 
threatens  him,  frequently  expofes  his  body 
to  cold,  by  which  the  cough  is  remarkably 
aggravated,  and  the  difeafe  advances  with 
rapid  ftrides. 

A  languor  and  inadivity  begin  to  occu- 
py the  frame,  and  are  particularly  marked 
by  a  want  of  the  patient's  ufual  exertion 
and  animation  ;  he  difcovers  an  averfion 
to  any  motion  or  exercife  that  is  attended 
with  the  fmalleft  fatigue.  The  counte- 
nance alfo   is   remarkably  changed,  and 

exhibits 
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P     R     E     F     A    G  E. 


-TV  PERSON  who  undertakes  to  deliver 
the  hiftory  and  cure  of  a  difeafe  which  is 
generally  deemed  incurable  by  Phyficians, 
may  appear  not  a  little  enterprifing  and 
prefumptuous.    This  confideration  alone, 
might  be  fufficient  to  damp  the  fpirit  of 
enquiry  in  an  author,  and  deter  him  from 
entering  on  a  fubjed  involved  in  fo  much 
intricacy,  wherein  feveral  perfons  eminent 
in  a  confpicuous  degree  for  their  abilities, 
have  laboured  to  fo  little  advantage.  But 
fuch  a  refledion  fhould  rather  prove  an 
incentive  to  induftry,  and  roufe  men  from 
that  fupinenefs  and  indolence,  into  which 
the  human  mind  is  fo  apt  to  fall,  at  the 
fight  of  any  difficulty,  that  requires  ardor 
and  perfeverance  to  refcue  it  from  obfcu- 
rity.    The  more  abftrufe,  and  feemingly 
infcrutable  the  caufes  of  any  difeafe  hap- 
pen to  be,  the  more  warrantable  and  praife- 
worthy,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  endeavours 
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of  an  author  to  remove  the  cloud  that 
fhades  them  from  the  philofophic  eye ;  for 
though  his  expedations  fhould  be  unhap- 
pily fruftrated,  he  has  ftill  one  yain  confo- 
lation,  that  the  moft  diftinguifhed  of  the 
^  profeflion,  have  fhared  no  better  fate. 
With  fuch  an  apology,  I  have  ventured  to 
fubmit  the  following  Treatife  on  the  Con- 
fumption  of  the  Lungs  to  the  infpedion  of 
the  Public. 

Since  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  down 
to  the  prefent  time,  the  Confumption 
of  the  Lungs  has  defervedly  engaged  the 
attention  of  Phyficians.  Whether  we 
afcribe  its  obftinacy  to  the  want  of  faga- 
city  iri  finding  out  its  caufes,  or  to  the 
inefficacy  of  medicine,  the  fad  is,  that, 
it  has  continued  for  many  centuries  ravag- 
ing, with  undiminifhed  violence,  the  hu- 
man race ;  perhaps  deftroying  more  lives 
than  the  united  efforts  of  the  plague  and 
famine  :  for  though,  at  different  periods, 
feveral  remedies  have  been  propofed  and 
delivered  to  the  world  as  fpecifics  ;  yet 
fucceeding  times  have  rejeded  them  all, 

negleding 
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ncglcaing  fome  as  inadive,  and  condemn- 
ing others,  on  account  of  their  noxious 
quahties.  Hence,  Phyficians  have  con- 
fined their  patients  totally  to  a  certain  diet 
and  regimen,  finding,  by  experience,  that 
the  better  part  of  the  Medicines  ufually 
employed,  were  of  a  ftimulant  and  heat- 
ing quality,  and  tended  to  aggravate,  ra- 
ther than'relieve,  in  any  degree,  the  fymp- 
toms  of  the  difeafe.  In  the  lungs  of  thofe 
who  have  fallen  vidims  to  the  Phthifis, 
tubercles  have  been  commonly  difcovered 
after  death;  fome  in  an  inflamed,  and 
others  in  an  ulcerated  ftate  :  hence  a  total 
abftinence  from  animal  food  has  been  uni- 
verfally  and  rigoroufly  enjoined ;  on  a  fup- 
pofition,  that  the  ftimulant  quality  of  this 
food  would  inflame  and  bring  to  fuppura- 
tion  the  tubercles. 

A  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  of  courfe, 
has  been  commonly  employed  ;  and  is  faid 
to  have  been  attended  with  the  moft  bene- 
ficial efle£ls  :  fome  alleging  that  thefe 
'  arofe  from  the  mild  and  emollient  nature 
of  the  milk,  in  defending  the  parts  from 
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the  abforbed  acrimony  of  the  ulcers :  while 
Others  explain  its  operation,  from  an  idea 
of  its  being  of  a  lower  quality  than  any 
fopd  entirely  animal- 

Of  late,  an  ingenious  Phyfician,  Dr. 
ttaulmi  of  Paris,|  h^s  objeded  to  the  ufe 
of  a  .milk  diet,  iii,  the  Confumption  of 
the  Lungs  ;  his  experience  has  probably  led 
him  in,  fome  inftances  to  form  this  opinion, 
though  the  theoretical  principles  he  has 
djcduced  from  it,  be  altogether  unphilofo- 
phicaL  He  very  improperly  fuppofes,  that 
the  milk  in  its  circulation  through  the 
lungs,  augments  the  tubercles  by  it  cafe- 
QUfi  ,p9.rts ;  and  thereby  aggravates  the 
diforder.  His  words  are,-  "  Le  lait  de 
luim^me  en  circulant  dans  les  vaifTeaux 
des  poumons,  laiffe  dans  les  glands  d^ 
ce  vifcere,  qui  font  deja  engorgees  des 
molecules  de  fa  partie  cafeufe,  qui  aug- 
iinentent  les  engorgemens  tuberculeux,  les 
multiplient,  coucourent  arendre  la  raaladic 
pijUa  grave  et  plus  dangereufe*."  Though 

the 
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the  fad  may  be  partly  true,  with  regard  to 
this  diet ;  yet  every  perfon,  any  way  con- 
verfant  in  the  oeconomy  of  the  human 
frame,  muft  clearly  perceive  the  weaknefs 
of  the  argument  advanced  by  this  ingeni- 
ous writer  :  indeed  it  is  altogether  fo  fan- 
ciful, that  it  carries  its  own  condemnation 
with  it. 

Though  unwilling  to  adopt  Dr.  Raulin's 
reafoning  on  this  fubjed,  I  ftill  venture  to 
allege,  that  the  common,  vague,  and  un- 
limited method    of   rigoroufly  confining 
patients  to  a  milk  diet  in  every  cafe  of 
Phthifis  Pulmonalis,  has  often  proved  a 
dangerous  pradice,  and  that  a  more  liberal 
ufe  of  animal  food  than  is  ufually  pre- 
fcribed,   would   be    attended    in  certain 
fpecies  of  this  diforder  with    more  ad- 
vantage and    fuccefs.     This    fubjed  I 
muft,  at  prefent,  difmifs  ;  as  it  will  meet 
with  full  difcuflion  hereafter. 

Kilkenny, 
I2ih  June,  1 786. 
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1  N  T  O     T  H  E 

NATURE,  &c. 

OF  THE 

CONSUMPTION  OF  the  LUNGS. 

It  is  a  general  rule  with  medical  writers, 
in  treating  of  difeafes,  to  defcribe  their 
hiflory  with  as  much  minutenefs  and  ac- 
curacy as  poflible.  Indeed,  in  writing  on 
any  difeafe  whatfoever,  this  method  feems 
unavoidably  neceffary:  but  whether  it  may 
or  may  not  appear  fuperfluous  in  this  work, 
remains  a  little  doubtful.  The  hiflory  of 
the  Phthifis  Pulmonalis,  has  already  been 
fully  defcribed  by  feveral  authors,  remark- 
;able  for  their  judgment  and  penetration  : 

fo 
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fo  that  very  little  new  matter  is  probably 
left  to  fucceeding  Authors  to  advance  on 
that  fubjedl.  But  as  a  want  of  method  might 
render  the  work  unfcientific  and  confufed, 
I  think  it  neceffary  to  obferve  the  ufual 
order  and  regularity.  I  the  more  readily 
adopt  this  plan,  as  there  are  certain  points 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  Phthifis  Pulmonalis, 
about  which  Phyficians  have  not  as  yet 
come  to  a  perfeft  agreement :  it  is  there- 
fore allowable  to  begin  with  fetting  down 
the  definition  of  the  difeafe  : 

A  difcharge  of  pufulent  matter  from  the 
lungs,  attended  with  emaciation,  debility, 
cough,  and  hedic  fever. 

But  it  may  be  objecfted  to  this  definition, 
that  a  Confumptio;i  of  the  lungs  may  be- 
gin, and  proceed  to  its  fatal  termination, 
without  the  expedoration  of  pus,  as  fome- 
times  happens  in  the  cafe  of  a  Vomica  ; 
which,  after  it  has  exhaufted  the  body 
with  a  hcdic  fever,  burfts,  and  fuddenly 
fuffocates  the  patient.  In  fuch  an  in- 
ftance  as  this,  an  cxquifitely  formed  Phthi- 
fis appears  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  difeafe  ;  though  no  purulent  fpitting 

occurs 
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occurs  in  any  of  its  ftages  :  but,  as  this 
fpccies  is  alfo  deficient  in  fymptoms,  it 
will  be  the  moft  eligible  method,  to  find  a 
definition  that  will  comprehend,  if  pofTible, 
every  cafe  that  may  happen.  The  defini- 
tion given  by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Cullen,  in 
his  fyftem  of  Nofology,  v^riU  probably  an- 
fwer  every  purpofe. 

Corporis  emaciatio  et  debilitas  cum 
"  tufFi,  febre  hedica,  et  plerumque  ex- 
"  pedoratione  purulenta 

Here  every  charaderiltic  fymptom  that 
commonly  occurs  in  any  fpecies  of  Phthifis 
is  concifely  mentioned. 

The  firft  fymptom  that  ufually  manifefls 
itfelf,  from  Tubercles,  is  a  flight  tickling 
cough,  analogous  to  what  occurs  in  a  com- 
mon catarrh, not  attended  with  febrilefymp- 
toms  ;  but  for  the  mofl  part,  there  is  a  pecu- 
liarity in  a  Phthifical  cough  (when  prefent 
for  any  length  of  time)  eafily  diftinguifhed 
from  a  .catarrhal  one,  by  thofe  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  both.  The  former  pretty 
much  refembles  a  found  iffuing  from  fome 
hollow  cavity,  while  the  latter  feldom  or 

1  never 

•  Vid.  Synopf.  Nofol.  Method.  Cullen. 
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never  difcovers  any  fuch  fimilarity.  On 
the  whole,  they  are  both  better  conceived 
than  expreiTed,  and  a  little  experience  in  this 
matter,  wiil  be  a  means  of  affifting  us  in 
forming  a  proper  diagnoftic  in  the  more  early 
ftage  of  the  difeafe.  This  Phthifical  cough 
continues  for  months,  and  fometimes  for 
years,  returning  at  intervals,  without  pro- 
ducing much  inconvenience ;  fo  that  the 
patient  looks  upon  it  as  merely  the  effed 
of  a  tranfitory  cold,  and  generally  negleds 
the  ufe  of  remedies  until  the  diforder  has 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs.  In  this  infi- 
dious  manner,  it  fteals  on  imperceptibly. 
The  patient  unconfcious  of  the  danger  that 
threatens  him,  frequently  expofes  his  body 
to  cold,  by  which  the  cough  is  remarkably 
aggravated,  and  the  difeafe  advances  with 
rapid  ftrides. 

A  languor  and  inactivity  begin  to  occu- 
py the  frame,  and  are  particularly  marked 
by  a  want  of  the  patient's  ufual  exertion 
a'nd  animation  he  difcovers  an  averfion 
to  any  motion  or  exercife  that  is  attended 
with  the  fmalleft  fatigue.  The  counte- 
nance alfo  is  remarkably  changed,  and 

ex-hibits 
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exhibits  a  wan,  pale,  and  delicate  appear- 
ance ;  in  fhort,  there  arc  evident  figns  of 
a  general  decay  of  the  body,  even  in  this 
incipient  ftate  of  the  dieafe.  The  ceffa- 
tion  of  the  menfes  in  the  female  fex,  has 
been  obferved  to  occur  at  this  early  period, 
and  may  with  propriety  be  afcribed  to  the 
defed  of  a  due  propulfive  power  in  the 
arterial  fyftem.  While  matters  proceed  in 
this  manner,  the  cough  goes  on  gradually 
increafing,  and  becomes  efpecially  trouble- 
fome  at  night.  The  breathing  at  length 
is  afFedled,  and  rendered  very  difficult  by 
any  exertion  that  accelerates  the  motion  of 
the  blood  through  the  Lungs. 

It  fhould  here  be  obferved,  that  a  fenfe 
of  fufFocation,  from  running  or  walking 
up  a  rifing  ground,  often  attends  certain 
difeafes  of  the  thorax :  as,  the  Angina 
Pedoris,  dropfy  of  the  lungs  and  Pericar- 
dium, a  preternaturally  irritable  ftate  of 
the  heart,  organic  affedions  of  its  fub- 
ftance,  and  the  great  veffels  annexed  to  it, 
as  well  as  a  tuberculous  ftate  of  the  lungs 
themfelves.  If  a  cough  fhould  accompany 
any  of  the  above  diforders,  which  is  very 

fre- 
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frequently  the  cafe  ;  the  diftinguifhing 
fymptoms  will  ftill  be  involved  in  greater 
obfcurity.  But  a  Phyfician  who  is  fuffici- 
ently  on  his  guard,  and  puts  the  proper 
queftions  to  his  patient,  will  feldom  be 
miftaken  in  the  diagnoftics.  There  is  a 
certain  fymptom,  when  it  happens  to  be 
prefent  (with  fome  other  corroborating 
ones)  which  proves  in  moft  cafes,  an  almoft 
infallible  teft  of  the  exiftence  of  tubercles 
in  the  lungs.  This  is  a  continued  wheez-/ 
ing  on  every  infpiration  that  is  performed. 
In  fome  perfons  the  noife  is  remarkably 
loud,  refembling  the  found  that  is  heard 
in  the  Cynanche  Trachealis  ;  but  in  others 
you  cannot  diftinguifh  it,  except  by  apply- 
ing your  ear  clofe  to  the  patient's  head 
while  he  draws  in  the  air. 

The  matter  at  firft  fpit  up  by  coughing, 
is  merely  a  quantity  of  mucus  difcharged 
with  difficulty,  which  readily  floats  on  the 
furface  of  water  ;  by  degrees,  the  matter 
aifumes  a  vifcid,  and  opake  appearance, 
and  changes  moft  commonly  from  a  white, 
to  a  yellow  or  greenifh  colour.  About 
this  time,  the  pulfe  begins  to  fufter  a  re- 
markable 
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markable  alteration,  though  nearly  natu- 
ral, during  the  catarrhal  flate,  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  fpeak  fo)  It  now  grows  more 
frequent  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 
The  exacerbations  at  length  are  completely 
formed,  and  a  hedic,  with  all  its  horrors, 
enfues.     Though  I  have  juft  now  faid, 
that  the  pulfe  is  nearly  natural,  until  the 
approach  of  the  hedic  fever  j  it  muft  not- 
withftanding  be  owned,  that  the  contrary 
mod  commonly  takes  place :  for  the  pulfe 
has  often  been  found  exceedingly  quick  for 
feveral  months  before  any  fymptoms  of  a 
hedic  fever  declared  themfelves.  When 
fuch  a  circumftance  takes  place  (together 
with  the  fymptoms  already  mentioned)  I 
confider  it  as  a  ftriking  proof  of  the  exift- 
cnce  of  inflamed  tubercles,  or  of  an  ab- 
fcefs  from  fome  other  caufe,  forming  in 
the  Lungs. 

A  hedic  fever  has  been  commonly  faid 
to  confifl  of  two  paroxyfms  or  fits:, the 
one  occurring  about  mid-day,  ..:and  the 
other  fomewhat  late  in  the  afternoon. 
The  firft  has  often  been  found  altogether 
fo  flight,  that  it  has  frequently  efcaped  the 

notice 
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notice  of  the  patients  themfelves,  and  had 
they  not  been  examined  very  narrowly  on 
the  fubjedj  a  perfon  could  fcarcely  under- 
ftand  from  them,  that  any  exacerbatidn 
had  taken  place.  Indeed,  if  any  food  hap- 
pens to  be  eaten  about  twelve  o'clock, 
the  feverifh  ftate  becomes  more  perceptible. 
The  ftimulus  of  food  has  always  the  efFed: 
of  producing  a  temporary  quicknefs  of 
the  pulfe,  and  when  a  fever  is  to  fuper- 
vene  at  a  certain  time  from  Tome  internal 
caufe  ;  the  taking  of  aliment  about  the 
fame  period,  will  inevitably  aggravate  the 
febrile  fymptoms  :  but,  as  in  thefe  coun- 
tries, they  feldom  or  never  fit  down  to 
dinner  at  noon,  it  will  require,  at  times, 
forae  attention  in  the  Phyfician  to  difcern 
the  exiftence  of  the  paroxyfm.  The  fe- 
cond,  however,  is  generally  better  m.arked, 
and  ufhered  in  with  the  fymptoms  that 
ufually  attend  an  Intermittent  or  continued 
fever,  though  not  near  fo  violent  or  dif- 
treffing  in  its  cold  or  hot  ftage. 

About  five  or  fix  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  patient  is  feized  with  languor  and 
debility,  attended  with  a  flight  fenfation 

of 


of  coldncfs  and  fhivering,  fpeedily  yielding 
to  a  degree  of  heat  greater  than  natural, 
^^•hlch  fpreads  itfelf  all  over  the  body,  and 
continues  till  a  fweat  breaks  out,  which  ter- 
minates the  paroxyfm  ;  this  commonly  hap- 
pens about  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  A  circumflance  with  refped  to 
the  fweat  in  this  fever,  different  from  what 
is  to  be  met  with  in  others,  deferves  to  be 
mentioned.  In  the  Hedic,  it  is  moft 
commonly  confined  to  the  upper  parts,  as 
to  the  thorax,  face,  and  arms  ;  and  though 
at  times  it  fpreads  along  the  infide  of  the 
legs  and  thighs,  yet  it  is  feldom  or  never 
univerfally  diffufed  over  the  furface. 
Though  this  is  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
things  in  the  hedic  fever,  it  muft  how- 
ever be  allowed,  that  Hedic  fevers,  from 
ulcers  in  the  lungs,  are  fometimes  to  be 
feen  without  any  exacerbation  whatfoever. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fit,  the  urine  depo- 
fits  a  red  and  branny-like  fediment.  The 
thirft  that  attends  it  is  very  inconfiderable. 
The  tongue  appears  moift  and  clean,  un- 
til a  very  advanced  period  of  the  difeafe, 
when  it  (hews  fome  figns  of  inflammation, 

and 
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and  is  covered  ivith  Aphtha.  It  has  been 
remarked,  and  I  believe  with  much  pro- 
priety, that  a  delirium  has  fcldom  accom- 
panied a  hedic  fever.  The  falling  off  of 
the  hairs,  the  adunque  form  of  the  nails, 
the  (hining  white  appearance  of  the  tuni- 
ca adnata,  and  edematous  fwelling  of  the 
legs,  with  other  fymptoms,  have  been  de- 
fcribed  and  accounted  for  by  moft  writers 
on  this  difeafe ;  of  courfe  deferve  no  con- 
fideration  in  this  treatife.  It  rarely  hap- 
pens that  the  Phthifis  arifes  to  any  dange- 
rous height,  before  a  pain  is  felt  in  fomc 
part  of  the  thorax  :  by  fome  patients  it  is 
felt  in  the  fternum,  but  by  others,  ia  one 
fide,  difcoverable  by  a  full  infpiration,  or 
by  coughing.  However,  fome  inftances  are 
to  be  met  with,  wherein  no  pain  can  be 
difcovered,  by  any  method  we  can  make 
ufe  of ;  in  fuch  cafes,  a  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, or  a  fit  of  coughing,  brought  on  by 
lying  on  either  fide,  muft  be  looked  upon  as 
truly  charaderiftic,  as  if  a  pain  had  been 
adually  felt  by  infpiration  or  otherwife. 


Some 
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Some  late  writers  have  thought  proper 
to  airert,  that  the  heOic  fever  which  I 
have  now  defcribed,  arifes  from  a  different 
fource  than  the  abforption  of  punile-nt 
matter  from  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs.  This 
phasnomcnon  is  fupported  by  fo  many  well 
authenticated  fads,  that  it  is  not  a  little 
extraordinary  to  find  writers,  through  a 
principle  of  novelty,  endeavouring  to  fa- 
bricate new  theories  on  the  fubjed.  [t 
may  happen  indeed  that  fome  anomalous 
fym.ptoms  of  hedic  might  originate  from 
othercaufesbefides  thofewehave  mentioned, 
but  never,  I  apprehend  to  fuch  a  complete 
and  exquifite  degree,  as  the  fever  we  have 
now  defcribed  exhibits. 

The  pernicious  effeds  attendant  on 
many  ulcers  of  the  external,  as  well  as  of 
the  internal  parts,  are  evidently  owing  to 
the  abforption  of  an  acrid,  purulent  mat- 
ter ;  no  other  fnppofition  can  explain  the 
quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  debilitating  fweats, 
and  other  hedic  fymptoms,  which  follow 
abfcelTes  of  different  kinds. 

Although  a  hedic  fever  may  arife  from 
a  quantity  of  pus  enclofed  in  a  cyft,  yet  it 

C  feldom 
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feldom  appears  in  fo  malignant  a  form,  as 
when  the  furface  of  the  ulcer  is  expofed 
to  the  influence  of  the  air. 

Some  Surgeons  now  are  fo  fully  con- 
vinced of  this  fad,  that  they  never  at- 
tempt the  cure  of  large  abfceffes  by  inci- 
fion,  but  more  properly  employ  a  feton, 
which  prevents  the  acceflion  of  the  air  and 
its  pernicious  confequences.  From  this 
confideration,  I  am  naturally  led  to  join  in 
opinion  with  moft  praditioners,  that  the 
continual  application  of  the  air  to  the  ul- 
cer in  the  lungs,  is  a  principal  means  of 
increafing  its  malignancy.  Purulent  mat- 
ter in  the  liver  and  lungs,  excluded  from 
the  influence  of  the  air,  has  been  found  to 
continue  for  a  long  time  without  many 
hedic  fymptoms  5  however,  in  fuch  cafes, 
there  was  always  obferved  a  conftant  fre- 
quency of  pulfe,  which  pointed  out  the 
exiftence  of  an  acrimony  diflufed  through 
the  fyflem. 

It  may  be  fuppofed,  that  a  hedic  fever 
might  come  on  in  confequence  of  the  irri- 
tation of  the  air  independently  of  any 
abforption  ;  but  this  opinion  is  quite  con- 
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jeaural,  while  many  fads  appear  to  con- 
firm that  of  abforption.  An  inconfidcr- 
able  portion  of  the  variolous  matter,  taken 
up  by  the  abforbents  from  a  very  fmall 
abfcefs,  is  very  v^ell  known  to  be  the  fole 
caufe  of  the  fever  attending  the  innocula- 
ted  fmall  pox.  The  fever  of  the  meafles 
alfo  depends  on  the  abforption  of  fome 
acrid  matter ;  and  I  have  no  hefitation  to 
declare,  that  all  contagious  fevers,  efpe- 
cially  the  eruptive,  arife  from  fome  acrid 
fubftance  taken  in  at  the  mouth,  and  ab- 
forbed  by  the  lymphatics  from  the  ftomach, 
after  it  is  conveyed  by  means  of  the  faliva 
into  that  organ.  I  could  adduce  many 
more  facfts  and  circumftances  in  fupport  of 
this  dodtrine,  did  I  think  it  merited  fo 
minute  an  inveftigation  :  I  fhall  therefore 
only  attempt  a  refutation  of  the  conclufion 
drawn  from  fome  cafes  ;  which  may  be 
thought  to  favour  the  idea  of  a  hedic  fever, 
from  a  different  caufe  than  from  an  ulcer 
or  abfcefs. 

The  hiftories  of  a  few  patients,  narrated 
by  the  late  Mr.  De  Haen,  where  an  ex- 
pedoration  of  purulent  matter  took  place, 
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without  any  ulcer  appearing  on  diffedion, 
have  been  quoted  in  fupport  of  this  opi- 
nion :  but  I  apprehend  when  they  are 
critically  examined,  they  will  not  afford 
much  proof  or  conviction.  1  fhall  examine 
two  of  the  moft  plaufible  cafes.  In  one 
of  the  patients,  the  fputa,  flava,  fubvirida, 
cralTa,  magna,  aquas  falfas  ilico  petentia 
fundum,*  are  the  only  circumftances  that 
can  add  any  weight  or  confequence  to  De 
^aen's  fuppofition  ;  for  he  gives  not  the 
flighteft  hint  of  a  he(flic  fever  having  ac- 
companied the  difeafe;  and  neither  the 
yellownefs,  green  colour,  or  vifcidity  of 
the  matter  can,  on  any  account,  be  deemed 
an  infallible  teft  of  the  exiftence  of  puru- 
lency  ;  as  the  mucus  of  the  lungs  has  been 
frequently  obferved  to  alTume  all  the  dif- 
ferent appearances  juft  now  mentioned.  We 
will  the  more  readily  rejed  De  Haen's 
inference  from  his  data,  if  we  confider 
that  he  employed  it  as  an  inftrument 
for  fabricating  the  fanciful  theory  of  pus 
being  formed  in  the  circulating  fluids. 

Another  cafe  is,  that  of  a  perfon  far 
advanced  in  an  Afcites,  who  was  at  the 

fame 
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lame  time  afFeded  with  a  purulent  dif. 
charge  from  the  lungs,  and  expired  on  the 
fourth  day  after  he  came  under  his  infpec- 
tion.  He  alleges,  it's  true,  that  this  patient 
laboured  under  a  heftic  fever  ;  but  in  all 
probability  this  fever  was  nothing  more 
than  what  happens  to  moft  hydropic 
patients,  fome  days  previous  to  their  dif- 
folution.  Why  did  not  De  Haen  make 
mention  of  fo  effential  a  circumftance 
as  the  hedic  fever,  in  the  firft  patient  ? 
Undoubtedly  he  would,  if  any  fuch  fever 
appeared,  and  the  purulent-like  fpitting, 
he  defcribes  in  the  fecond,  may  be  readily 
accounted  for,  without  a  very  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  Afcites. 

The  large  quantity  of  water  generally 
contained  in  the  fac  of  the  peritoneum  in 
this  difeafe,  by  preflihg  upon  the  dia- 
phragm, will  necelTarily  render  the  capa- 
city of  the  thorax  narrower ;  hence  the 
irritatibil  given  to  the  lungs,  will  have  the 
effed  of  forcing  out  the  mucus  from  the 
follicles.  As  the  difeafe  advances,  a  vio- 
lent ftate  of  relaxation  and  debility  keeps 
pace  with  it,  which  favour  the  fecretion 

of 
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of  this  fubflance     and  accord ingjiy  we  in 
general  find  towards  the  fatal  period,  the 
fputa  copioys,   vifcid,  and  putting  on  a 
purulent  appearance:  yet  we  feldom  dif- 
cover  on  difled:ion,  the  fmalleft  veftige  of 
an  ulcer.    But  admitting  that  De  Haen's 
objedions  were  incontrovertible,  and  that 
two  or  three  inftances  of  a  he£lic  fever 
have  occurred  where  there  was  not  the 
fmalleft  reafon  for  fuppofing  it  to  have 
arifen  from  any  ulceration :  ftill  a  few  rare 
occurrences  of  this  kind  will  not  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  difturb  a  general  rule,  and  over- 
turn the  diftedions  and  opinions  of  almoft 
all  phyficians  who  have  wrote  on  the 
phthifis.    Before  I  difmifs  this  fubjed,  I 
muft  beg  leave  to  quote  a  palTage  from  a 
writer  whofe  authority  I  expert  will  be 
a  ftrong  fupport  to  the  dodrine  I  efpoufe. 

"  The  hedic  fever  now  defcribed  as  ac- 
"  companying  a  purulent  ftate  of  the 
"  lungs,  is  perhaps  the  cafe  in  which  it 
moft  frequently  appears  j  but  I  have 
"  never  feen  it  in  any  cafe,  when  there 
"  was  not  evidently,  or  where  I  had  not 
*^  ground  to  fuppofe,  there  W4S  a  perma^ 

"  nent 
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«  nent  purulency  or  ulceration  in  fomc 
"  external  or  internal  part.  It  was  for 
"  this  reafon  that  I  concluded  it  to  be  a 
"  fymptomatic  fever  only.  Indeed  it  ap- 
"  pears  to  me,  to  be  always  the  efFed  of 
^'  an  acrimony  abforbed  from  abfceffes  or 
"  ulcers,  although  it  is  not  equally  the 
"  efFed  of  every  fort  of  acrimony  ;  for 
"  the  fcorbutic  and  cancerous  kinds  often 
"  fubfift  long  in  the  body,  without  pro- 
ducing  a  hedic*." 

An  expedoration  of  a  matter  refembling 
pus,  in  confiftence,  and  colour,  has  fre- 
quently happened  in  the  Catarrhus  fenilis, 
and  Peripneumonia  Notha.  But  as  the 
Phthifis  Pulmonalis  very  feldom  appears 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  praditio- 
ners  need  not  be  folicitous  about  the  fputa 
of  aged  valetudinarians.  But  if  in  youth 
and  in  riper  years,  the  mucus  of  the  lungs 
be  coughed  up,  in  quantity  and  quality 
different  from  its  natural  ftate  ;  whether 
this  comes  on  in  confequence  of  a  preceding 
catarrh,  fever,  or  pleurify  ;  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  no  fmall  importance  to  determine 
with  precifion,  the  difference  that  fubfifts 
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between  this  mucus,  and  a  real  purulent 
fubflance.    To  accomj)Ii<h  this  purpofe, 
fome  experiipents  and  obfervations  have 
teen  fet  on  foot,  which  are  fa  id  to  eftablifh 
a  criterion,  whereby  pus  can  with  cer- 
tainty  be  di^in^u  ihcd  from   mucus.  I 
fliall,  notwithitanding,  offer  a  ftw  remarks 
upon  them,  as  I  entcrtqin  fome  doubts  of 
their  accuricy.     As  mucus  ,  is  commonly 
b'ghtcr  than  iyrUer,  it  floats  in  the  liquid  ^ 
while  pus,  which  is  generally  heavier,  links 
to  the  bottom.    Thi^  circumitanco  alone 
has  been  confidered  by  fevenil  as  decifive, 
in-pointing  out  their  refpedive  qualities  : 
yet,  others  :Contend,  that  we  may  be  de- 
ceived in,  this  conclufion  ;  as  pus,  which 
has  colleded  a  portion  of  air,  may  be  fuf- 
pended  in  the  fluid,  and  mucus  that  con- 
tains none,  may  fmk  to  the  bottom.  W  hen- 
ever  a  pei;fon ,  attends   carefully  to  the 
iputa  difcharged  in  a  hcdic  fever,  he  will 
probably  meet  with  very  few  cafes  where- 
in a  conflderable  part  of  the  pus  will  not 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflTel.    It  muft, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  pus  is  fupported  on  the  furface, 

by 
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by  means  of  the  mucus  that  furrounds  it : 
but  never  I  luppoA  in  fuch  a  quantity,  or  at 
leaii  with  luch  an  effed,  as  to  prevent  in 
moll  inftances  the  dcpolition  of  a  part  of 
the  purulent  matter. 

What  involves  this  ful^jed  in  doubt  and 
uncertainty  is,  that  mucus  as  well  as  pus 
very  frequently  finks  in  the  liquor,  exam- 
ples of  which  are  to  be  met  with  every 
day  i  fo  that  no  pofitive  proof  can  be  de- 
duced, from  the  fufpenlion  or  fmking  of 
thcfc  fubftances. 

Some  afliftance  is  thought  to  be  obtained 
from  the  colour  of  the  matter,  as  mucus  is 
moft  commonly  white  and  tranfparent, while 
pu?,  is  generally  greenifh,  yellow,  or  opake. 
Though    this  may   be  a    very  common 
occurrence,  yet  it  cannot,  on  any  account, 
be  depended  upon,  as  the  natural  mucus 
of  the  lungs  is  almoft  always  of  a  dark 
and  cineritious  colour,  and  when  preterna- 
turally  fecerned,  has  been  found  to  alTume 
all  the  appearances,  jufl  now  enumerated. 
Conclufions    have    likewife  been  drawn 
from  their  different  degrees  of  confidence: 
for  mucus  is  moft  commonly,  if  not  al- 
ways, 
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ways,  vifcid,  cohcfive,  and  fleaky  ;  but, 
pus  is  arranged  into  circular  mafles,  eafily 
feparated  into  fragments,   and  its  cohe- 
fion  fpeedily  deftroyed    by   agitation  in 
water.    It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  the 
mixture  of  the  fubftance  coughed  up,  may 
throw  fome  light  on  this  fubjed;  for,  when 
a  green  or  yellowifh  matter  is  furrounded 
with  one  more  clear  and  tranfparent,  the 
part  more  deeply  tinged  has  been  commonly 
confidered  as  pus,  while  the  remaining 
portion  was  looked  upon  as  mucus  alone. 
But,  I  imagine  that  the  fmalleft  conviv(5lion 
cannot  arife  from  fuch  a  fuppoiition,  as 
we  can  eafily  fuppofe,  that  a  quantity  of 
mucus  by  flagnation  in  the  bronchii  may 
appear  different  in  confiftence  and  colour, 
from  what  is  immediately  excreted  from 
the  follicles  themfelves  ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt,  but  fuch  an  effed  may  be  often 
produced  by  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  :  for 
not  only  the  mucus  that  has  lain  flagnant 
for  fome  time,  will  be  thrown  up,  but 
likewife  a  quantity  immediately  from  the 
excretory  glands.    In  this  way  we  account 
for  the  checkered  afped  of  the  mucus  to 
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be  met  with  at  times  in  pneumonic  affec- 
tions. 

Some  experiments  inftituted  by  the  late 
ingenious  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  are  thought 
to  diftinguifh  pus  from  mucus,  with  a  de- 
gree of  certainty.  This  author  alleges, 
that  pus  and  mucus  are  equally  well  dif- 
folved  by  the  vitriolic  acid ;  but  more 
fpeedily  the  latter :  if  water  be  added  to 
the  folution  of  muj,cus,  this  becomes  de- 
tached,  and  either  floats  on  the  furface,  or, 
feparated  into  flocculi,  is  diffufed  through 
the  liquor.  But  if  water  be  poured  upon 
a  fimilar  folution  of  pus,  this  fubftance 
either  finks  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  or 
by  a  little  agitation  is  fo  completely  diffu- 
fed, as  to  render  the  water  uniformly  tur- 
bid. The  cauftic  fixed  alkali  employed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  vitriolic  acid,  is  i 
faid  to  produce  the  fame  phzenomena.  As 
fome  doubts  have  been  entertained  of  the 
truth  and  accuracy  of  thefe  experiments  ; 
I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me,  in  writing 
on  the  Phthifis  Pulmonalis,  to  repeat  them 
with  as  much  care  and  caution  as  poflible, 
in  order  to  find  what  faith  they  are  enti- 
tled 
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tied  to,  and  what  afliftance  they  may 
afford  in  afcertaining  the  difeafe. 

I  therefore  procured  a  quantity  of  pu- 
rulent matter,  to  which  1  added  about  its 
own  weight  of  vitriolic  acid,  when  an 
effervefcence  immediately  took  place.  I 
found  it  necelTary  to  ftir  the  mixture  with 
a  feather,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  more 
complete  and  intimate  union  of  their  parts. 
In  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time  the  whole  of 
the  pus  was  diffolved.  I  then  poured 
fome  water  on  the  folution,  and  examining 
it  at  different  times,  I  faw  no  precipitation 
appear,  till  an  hour  and  a  quarter  after 
the  water  had  been  added.  The  liquor 
then  became  fomewhat  turbid,  and  flocculi 
were  diffufed  from  top  to  bottom.  When- 
ever I  ihook  the  vial  in  which  this  mix- 
ture was  contained,  it  always  grew  more 
turbid  than  it  \vas  before,  and  after  the 
agitation  it  underwent,  I  let  it  reft  for 
twenty-four  hours,  but  it  difcovered  fio 
farther  alteration.  I  made  fimilar  experi- 
ments on  mucus,  which  took  up  more 
time  in  difTolving  than  the  pus,  and  though 
left  at  reft  for  the  fame  length  of  time  as 
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the  folutlon  of  pus,  it  appeared  throughout 
clear  and  pellucid,  except  two  or  three 
very  fmall  clouds  (which  were  fufpended 
in  the  liquor,  exactly  analogous  to  what 
occurs  in  the  urine,  fometimes  difcharged 
by    patients   labouring    under  continued 
fevers.    What  changes  a  folution  of  the 
cauftic  fixed  alkali  may  produce  on  thefe 
fubftances,  I  cannot  venture  to  determine  ; 
as  I  never  put  the  matter  to  the  tefl:  of 
experiment  :  but  it  is  very  probable,  that 
the  difference  between  the  effeds  of  the  acid 
and  alkali  would  not  be  very  cojijiderable. 
From  what  has  been  now  delivered,  it 
appears,  that  my  experiments  differ  from 
thofe  of  Mr.  Darwin's,  in  fome  particulars  : 
yet  the  variation  that  has  occurred,  is  infuf- 
ficient  to  difturb  the  following  fads  :  that  a 
folution  of  pus,  by  means  of  the  vitriolic 
acid,  which  I  always  ufed  in  its  concen- 
trated flate,  becomes  turbid  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water,  and  that  a  fimilar  folution 
of  mucus  treated  exadly  in  the  fame  way, 
undergoes  no  fuch  alteration. 
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The  Caufes  of  the  Phthjfis  Pulmonalis, 

IT  is  univerfally  admitted  by  Phyfi^i- 
ans,  that  the  Confumption  of  the  Lungs, 
as  well  as  many  other  difeafes  of  the  human  , 
body,  is  propagated  from  parents  to  their 
offspring.  The  Antients  were  fo  fully 
confirmed  in  this  opinion,  that  they  looked 
upon  the  taint  altogether  indelible  j  not 
that  a  Confumption  was  unavoidably  the 
confequence  of  fuch  a  latent  caufe  ;  but 
that  there  always  lay  concealed  in  the  body 
a  predifpofition  capable  of  producing  the 
difeafe,  as  foon  as  the  necefTary  exciting 
caufes  exifled. 

This  circumflance  is  thought  to  be  well 
illuflrated,  by  remarking,  that  fome  peo- 
ple who  were  fubjedl  to  a  fpitting  of  blood 
for  many  years,  were  never  affeded  with 
the  flightefl  phthifical  fymptoms,  while 
many  others,  in  a  fhort  time  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  Hemoptyfis,  laboured 
under  a  confirmed  pulmonary  confumption. 
Several  Phyficians  have  confidered  the  con- 
nedion  of  the  Phthifis  and  Hemoptyfis  to 
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be  fo  intimate,  that  they  generally  looked 
upon  the  former  as  the  unavoidable  confe- 
quence  of  the  latter,  and  that  a  fanguine 
temperament  was  equally  confpicuous  in 
the  one  as  in  the  other.  As  this  erroneous 
idea  has  had  confiderable  influence  on 
praditioners  in  conduding  the  cure  of 
Phthifis,  it  will  be  more  than  a  matter  of 
mere  curiofity,  to  point  out  its  fallacy. 

From  the  experiments  of  Sir  John  Pringic 
and  Mr.  Gaber,  it  appears,  that  the  ferum 
of  blood  is  the  only  part  of  it  properly 
calculated  for  the  formation  of  pus ; 
that  the  cralTamentum  of  blood,  or  even  a 
few  red  globules,  mixed  with  a  proportion- 
ably  large  quantity  of  ferum,  exhibits  an 
appearance  different  from  a  real  purulent 
fubftance.  If  we  are  to  be  governed  by 
thefe  fads,  in  explaining  the  origin  of  pus, 
very  ftrong  doubts  muft  occur  in  admit- 
ting the  produdion  of  an  ulcer  from  a 
fimple  hasmorrhagy.  The  lungs  feem  as 
well  adapted  to  bring  about  fuch  a  change 
in  the  red  globules,  as  any  other  organ 
whatfoever  :  its  lax  cellular  texture  eafily 
admits  of  the  blood's  ftagnation  when  ef- 
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fufed,  and  the  conftant  agitation  the  lungs 
undergo,  appears  a  probable  means  of  for- 
warding the  necelTary  procefs. 

But  many  fadls  and  obfervations  can  be 
adduced,  which  prove  inconteflably  that  a 
Phthifis,  in  confequenee  of  an  Hemoptyfis, 
is  not  a  common  occurrence.  To  the  fup- 
preffion  of  an  evacuation  of  blood  which 
had  been  efiablifhed  a  long  time  in  the 
fyftem,  as  the  hemorrhoidal  or  menftrual 
flux,  but  more  efpecially  the  latter ;  the  moft 
common  vicarious  out-let  is  the  organ  of  re- 
fpiration,  as  a  plethoric  ftate  of  the  fyftem 
will  be  fooner  felt  hete  than  in  any  other 
vifcus.  Similar  effeds  have  likewife  been 
produced  by  the  amputation  of  a  large  mem- 
ber. We  every  day  fee  large  quantities  of 
blood  thrown  up  by  contufions  inflided  on 
the  thorax.  Men  of  fedentary  lives,  who 
incline  forwards  during  ftudy,  are  fre- 
quently attacked  with  a  fpitting  of  blood  : 
yet  how  rarely  do  we  find  a  pulmonary 
Confumption  fupervene.  Even  Van  Swie- 
ten,  himfelf,  a  ftrenuous  advocate  for  this 
dodrine,  is  neverthelefs  obliged  to  own, 
that  he  has  known  a  large  quantity  of 
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florid  blood  coughed  up  at  intervals  for  fe- 
veral  years^  without  ending  in  a  Phthifis 
Pulmonalis. 

Indeed  an  ulceration  in'  the  Lungs 
is  fo  feldom  produced  by  an  hemor- 
rhagy,  that  feveral  Phyficians  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  a  particular  temperament  or 
Phthifical  Diathefis  muft  concur  with 
the  Hemoptyfis,  in  generating  the  dif- 
€afe. 

There  is  one  circumftance  generally  over- 
looked, which  has,  I  think,  mifled  the 
greater  part  of  writers  on  this  fubjed.  A 
Phthifis  Pulmonalis  is  feldom  known  to 
finifli  its  courfe  without  a  fpitting  of  blood 
occurring  in  one  period  or  other  of  it  j  if 
this  difcharge  of  blood  fhould  happen  to 
appear  in  an  advanced  ftage  of  the  difeafe, 
no  fenfible  praditioner  will  ever  imagine 
that  the  ulcer  derived  its  origin  from  fuch 
a  fource  :  but  in  an  early  ftate,  and  before 
the  diforder  is  clearly  marked,  if  an  He- 
moptyfis fhews  itfelf,  it  will  require  fomc 
attention  to  know  whether  we  are  tp 
afcribe  the  exiftence  of  the  ulcer  to  the 
hemorrhagy,  or  to  tubercles.    To  attain 
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this  end,  it  will  be  always  neceflary  to  find 
out  if  the  cough  had  fubfifted  for  any 
length  of  time,  previous  to  the  fpitting  of 
blood  ;  for  when  this  is  the  cafe,  we  may 
in  general  conclude,  that  tubercles  are 
formed  in  the  lungs.    But,  if  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Hemoptyfis  be  antecedent  to 
the  cough,  or  follows  fhortly  after  the  firft 
attack  of  the  coughing,  we  ought  to  attri- 
bute the  ulcer  to  the  influence  of  the  he- 
morrhagy. 

I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that  many  miftakes 
have  been  committed  on  this  fubjed:. 

As  foon  as  Phyficians  perceived  a  fpit- 
ting of  blood  come  on,  without  the  prefence 
of  any  hedic  fever,  and  that  this  fuper- 
Vened  in  fome  time  after,  they  immediately 
judged  it  to  arife  from  the  Hemoptyfis. 
Had  ihey  examined  their  patients  atten- 
tively, they  would  have  found  in  moil 
cafes,  that  a  cough  fubfifled  for  a  confider- 
able  time  before   the    Hemoptyfis  com- 
menced.   I  have  thus  delivered  my  opi- 
nion, and  I  think  it  will  admit  of  a  fatis- 
fadory  explanation.    In  the  incipient  flate 
of  Phthifis,  the  tubercles  are  commonly 
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of  a  Very  fmall  fize,  attended  with  no 
uneafinefs,  except  that  of  a  flight  irritating 
cough  :  but  as  the  difeafe  advances,  thefe 
tumors  increafe  ifi  all  dimenfions,  and 
a  degree  of  inflammation  greater  than 
they  had  before  is  fuperadded.  When 
they  proceed  thus  far,  the  blood-vefl!els  of 
the  lungs  ate  ftraitened  in  their  capacities, 
at  different  parts,  ahd  thofe  that  are  free  • 
from  comprefllori,  muft  of  courfe  receive  a 
larger  quantity  of  red  globules  than  they 
contained  before  :  hence  an  over-diftention 
takes  place,  and  in  confequence  thereof,  a 
re-adion  in  the  diftended  vefl^els,  which  con^ 
tinues  until  the  congeftion  is  removed  by 
an  effufion  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tex- 
ture or  bronchias.  As  this  hemorrhagic 
efibrt  is  confined  to  the  VeflTels  of  the 
lungs,  and  to  thefe  in  part  only,  and  ap- 
pears not  in  conrequence  of  a  general  ple- 
thoric fl:ate  of  the  fyftem  ;  the  quantity 
of  blood  thrown  up  on  this  occafion  is 
commonly  inconfiderable.  This  laft  cir- 
cumftance,  I  confider  as  an  additional 
proof  of  the  dodrine  I  have  endeavourec? 
to  eftablifli.   On  the  whole,  if  praditioners 
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will  examine  the  matter  attentively,  they 
will  feldom  fall  into  miftake  ot  error  on 
this  fubjed. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured,  from  fome 
reafoning  and  fads,  to  overturn  the  com- 
mon opinioti,  that  a  Phthifis  Pulmonalis 
was  generally  the  efFedl  of  an  hemorrhagy 
frorti  the  lungs  ^  yet  I  would  not  willingly 
run  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  fay  that 
fuch  an  occurrence  does  never  happen. 
•  1  am  ftroingly  p^rfuaded  it  does,  and 
will,  fhbrtly  attempt  to  prove  it,  though 
jiQt.in  the  ufual  manner. 
-  :  .It  hath  before  been  remarked,  that  moft 
Ph}^fici'ans,  cn  feeing  a  difcharge  of  blood 
frotn  .thfe  lungs  continue  for  a  long  time 
without  ending  in  a  Phthifis,  have  with 
great  plalifibility  concluded,  that  a  phthifi- 
ea4  temperament  -or:.  Diathefis  muft  have 
concurred  with  the  Hemoptyfis,  in  produ- 
^Ag  the  difeafe.  As  early  as  the  days  of 
"^derij  this  bpinion']has  been  embraced, 
and  is,  I  believC)  -dt  prefent  adhered  to  by 
Phyficiaris  in  general.  This  author,  when 
*  fpfeaking  of  this  fubjed^  fays,  *'  non  omne 
fangmnis  fpntum  fequentem  habet  puris 
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expuitionem,  fed  tantum  id  quod  mail 
moris  eft."  Many  ftrong  objciSlions  may  be 
raifed  againft  this  idea.  It  is  pretty  gene- 
rally agreed  among  Phyficians,  that  an 
ulcer  in  the  Lungs,  following  an  Hemop- 
tyfis,  is  much  lefs  malignant  than  one  from 
tubercles:  the  former,  by  a  proper  treats 
ment  and  regimen,  very  frequently  admits 
of  a  cure,  while  the  moft  powerful  reme- 
dies are  inefFedual  in  the  latter.  As  this 
is  really  the  cafe,  we  cannot  on  any  ac- 
count fuppofe  that  a  Phthifical  predifpofi- 
tion  concurs  in  generating  the  ulcer  from 
an  hemorrhagy,  as  the  ulcer  would  then 
be  imbued  with  all  that  virulence  fo  com- 
mon to  a  Conftitutional  Phthifis. 

It  is  .probable  indeed,  when  the  hemor- 
rhagic ulcer  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
preflion)  is  of  a  malignant  and  incurable 
nature,  that  fome  fault  or  taint  in  the" 
habit  of  body,  imparts  to  the  ulcer  its 
noxious  quality  j  but  in  no  inftance  of  a 
mild  and  favourable  purulency  can  I  admit 
of  fuch  a  fuppofition.  In  order  to  explain 
the  formation  of  an  abfcefs  fucceeding  an 
flemoptyfis;  it  will  be  necelTary  to  attempt 
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a  difcuflion  of  the  following  queftion  : 
Why  does  not  the  rupture  of  blood-veffels 
on  the  internal  furface  of  the  nofe,  anus, 
&c.  pro^luce  an  ulcer  as  well  as  the  rup- 
ture of  velTels  in  the  lungs  ?.  I  would  firft 
have  it  obfervecj,  that,  it  is  not  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  mere  rupture  of  the  vefTei 
itfelf,  but  of  the  quality,,  and  perhaps  the 
quantity,  of  the  effufed  qiatter,  that  an 
ulcer  fuperyenqs.  It  is  very  improba- 
ble to  fupppfe,  that  the  burfting  of  a  fmall 
artery  or  iriore,  could  be  followed  with 
fuch  an  effe«5^  j  for  as  foon  as  the  diftended 
veffels  arQ  relieved  from  the  accumulation 
of  blood,  their  extremities  draw  nearer  to 
each  other,  ori  account  of  that  property 
peculiar  to  mufcular  parts.  Even  the  elaf- 
ticity  of  tl^e  veiTelSj  confidered  as  fimple 
foiids,  will  conduce  to  this  end.  More- 
over, in  many  inftances,  a  dilatation  of 
the  extremities  of  the  veffels  only  takes 
place,  which  may  be  readily  fuppofed  to 
difappear  as  foon  as  the  congeftion  in  the 
velTels  is  removed.  In  this  manner,  I 
would  explain  the  frequent  but  innocent 
recurrence  of  an  Epiftaxis.    The  nofe,  on 
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account  of  its  depending  fituation,  is  badly- 
calculated  for  the  retention  and  ftagnation 
of  the  blood  or  its  ferum,  fo  neceffary  to 
the  formation  of   purulent  matter :  its 
blood-veflels  are  thinly  covered  with  the 
cellular  texture  (for  a  wife  purpofe)  and  the 
effufed  fluid,  of  courfe,  readily  breaks 
through  its  confines.    It  may  be  here  ohr- 
je(f^ed,  that  as  ill-conditioned  ulcers  and 
fiftulas  are  frequently  known  to  fucceed 
the  Hemorrhoids,  a  iimple  rupture  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  original  caufe.  But 
this  conjedure  will  little  avail;  for  every, 
ulcer  or  abfcefs  in  thefe  parts,  is  evidently 
the  efFed  of  fome  previous  tumor,  whether 
hemorrhoidal  or  otherwife.    I  believe,  if 
the  moft  experienced  Surgeons  were  exa- 
mined on  this  fubjed,  that  they  would 
give  it  as  their  opinion,  that  a  tumour  of 
fome  kind  or  other  had  always  preceded 
the  ulcer,  when  it  came  on  fpontaneoufly. 
Though  the  depending  fituation  of  the 
anus,  as  well  as  that  of  the  nofe  is  unfa- 
vourable to  the  remora  of  the  fluids  in  the 
contiguous  parts  :  yet  many  other  circumr 
ftances  concur  to  render  the  anus  liable  to 
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very  malignant  ulcers.  The  cellular  tex- 
ture, towards  the  extremity  of  the  redum, 
appears  perfedly  well  adapted  to  the  re- 
ception of  extravafated  fluids,  and  many 
caufes  could  be  mentioned,  which  accumu- 
late the  blood  in  the  ve{rels  near  the  anus : 
When  thus  the  foundation  is  laid,  the 
fluids  will  proceed  to  a  purulent  ftate, 
according  to  circumftances.  In  general, 
the  ulcers  in  thefe  parts,  arc  of  a  malig- 
nant quality,  which  ought  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  vitiated  nature  of  the  efFufed 
fluid ;  but  to  the  negledl  of  the  patient, 
who  feldom  applies  for  any  remedy,  till  a 
finuous  ulcer  is  formed. 

We  now  proceed  to  attempt  the  expli- 
cation of  an  ulcer  from  an  Hemoptyfis. 
It  is  generally  fuppofed,  and  I  believe  with 
juftice,  that  when  blood  is  difcharged  fpon- 
taneoufly  from  the  lungs  it  proceeds  from 
a  partial  or  general  Plethora  :  the  exertion 
pf  the  veflTels  ponfequent  to  fuch  a  ftate 
of  ^^Verfulnefs  occafiong  the  blood  to  be 
poured  out  by  Anaftomofis  or  rupture. 
What  efFed  the  latter  has  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  abfcefs,  has  already  been  pretty 
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fully  difcuffed,  and  needs  no  farther  confi- 
deration  here.  As  it  appears  from  experi- 
ments, that  pure,  unmixed  pus,  is  formed 
from  ferum  alone,  and  that  the  mixture  of 
red  globules  totally  changes  its  afped,  and 
gives  it  a  fanious  appearance :  we  muft 
conclude,  of  courfe,  that  it  is  the  ferous 
part  only,  which  is  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  purulent  matter  after  an  Hemop- 
tyfis.  To  illuftrate  this,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  matter  of  an  hemorrhagic 
ulcer  in  the  lungs,  is  not  different  in  con- 
iiftence  or  colour  from  the  common  fpecies 
affeding  this  organ.  While  the  plethoric 
ftate  of  the  fyftem  is  particularly  exerted 
in  the  lungs,  the  hemorrhagic  difpofition 
of  the  velTels  may  at  one  time  or  other, 
pour  into  the  bronchiae  or  cellular  texture, 
a  quantity  of  ferum,  divefted  of  the  craf- 
famentum  ;  and  fuch  an  occurrence  may 
account  for  the  fubfequent  ftate  of  puru- 
lency.  There  is  little  doubt,  but  fuch  an 
cfFufion  of  ferum  alone,  often  takes  place 
in  the  lungs,  as  well  as  in  other  parts, 
when  an  uncommon  effort  or  Plethora  of 
the  veffels  fubfiils  j  for  we  often  fee  a 
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fcrous  difcharge  from  the  anus,  named  by 
Phyficians,  the  Hemorrhois  Alba,  continue 
for  a  length  of  time  without  any  mixture 
of  the  coloured  part  of.  the  fluids.  It  ap- 
pears extremely  probable,  that  in  every 
inftance  of  hemorrhagy,  eftabliflied  for 
fome  time  in  the  fyftem,  a  fcrous  difcharge 
precedes  and  follows  the  effufion  of  red 
globules;  even  the  latter  may  be  totally 
excluded  by  the  profufenefs  of  the  former. 
Before  a  complete  .Anaftamofis  or  rupture 
takes  place,  a  degree  of  dilatation,  capable 
of  allowing  an  efcape  to  the  ferous  part 
of  the  mafs,  occurs  in  the  extremities  of 
the  blood-veffels  ;  but  the  fame  caufe  con- 
tinuing fti^Lto  operate,  the  remaining  vif- 
cid  part  is  difeharged  through  the  wound : 
but  as  foon  as  the  exciting  caufe  has  ceafed 
to  ad,  the  veflels  gradually  collapfe,  until 
they  totally  exclude  the  coloured  parts,  and 
afford  an  exit  to  the  colourlefs,  through 
their  contraded  orifices.  As  the  lungs, 
from  their  ftrudure,  are  fo  well  calculatec^ 
for  the  reception  of  fluids  convertible  into 
pus,  and  as  fuch  fluids  are  often  eflufed, 
in  confequence  of  an  hemorrhagy  ;  it  is 
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fomewhat  extraordinary,  that  an  abfcefs 
from  fuch  a  caufe  does  not  more  frequently 
occur.  But  when  the  fluid  is  poured  into 
the  BronchiaSj  the  exquilite  fenfibility  of 
the  internal  furface  of  the  lungs  is  a  for- 
midable barrier  to  fuch  an  alteration  in  the 
efFufed  fluids :  the  irritation  given  to  this 
membrane  by  fluids,  not  deftined  for  it, 
brings  on  a  fit  of  coughing,  which  dif- 
charges  the  matter  through  the  Trachea 
Arteria. 

When  fuch  an  effedl  has  taken  place, 
every  approach  towards  the  produdion  of 
an  ulcer  will  be  totally  defeated ;  but  if 
by  fome  caufe  or  other,  the  ferum  happens 
to  be  detained  in  the  Bronchias,  or  lodged 
in  the  interftices  of  the  vefl^els,  long  enough 
to  undergo  a  proper  degree  of  fermentation, 
an  abfcefs  will  be  produced,  confifl:ing  of 
laudable,  purulent  matter.  The  train  of 
reafoning  jufl;  now  purfued,  will,  I  hope, 
not  only  explain  why  an  Hemoptyfis  is  fo 
feldom  followed  by  ulceration  ;  but  alfo 
its  innocence  in  comparifon  to  that  from 
tubercles, 
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Moft  writers,  in  enumerating  the  pre- 
difpofing  caufes  of  Phthifis,  have  com- 
monly en  ranked  a  narrow  capacity  of  the 
thorax  among  the  number.  It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  exclude  fuch  a  caufe  from  having 
fome  fhare  in  giving  rife  to  this  difeafe, 
as  it  very  commonly  attacks  people  whofe 
chefts  are  contra6ted.  Moreover,  when 
the  body  is  arriving  at  its  full  extcnfion 
and  growth,  and  the  equilibriumf-  between 
the  fyftem  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
vefTels  begins  to  be  adjufted,  a  plethoric  ftate 
of  the  veffels  of  the  lungs  may  be  fuppofed 
to  follow  from  the  mal-conformation  of  the 
furrounding  parts.  But  as  an  Hemoptyfis 
appears  to  be  the  direct  confequence  of 
this  Plethora  ad  fpatium,  fo  the  faulty 
ftrudure  of  the  thorax  probably  operates 
no  farther  in  producing  the  Phthifis,  than 
by  favouring  the  accumulation  of  blood  in 
the  lungs,  and  thereby  inducing  an  he- 
morrhagic effort  in  that  vifcus.  Some 
imagine  that  an  ill-formed  thorax,  inde- 
pendently of  an  hemorrhagy  or  hereditary 
taint,  may  have  the  effedl  of  producing 
tubercles  and  obftrudions,  by  rendering 
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the  pafTage  of  the  blood  through  the  lunga 
laborious. 

Can  fuch  an  efFufion  of  ferum  be  pro- 
duced by  a  plethora  in  the  lungs,  without 
hemorrhagy,  fo  as  to  terminate  in  a  con- 
firmed Phthifis  Pulmonalis  ?  It  has  been 
confirmed  by  many  obfervations,  that  thofe 
perfons  mofi:  liable  to  be  attacked  with 
ulcers  in  the  lungs,  are  the  defcendants  of 
fcrophulous  parents  :  they  often  fhew  ma- 
nifeft  figns  of  fcrophula  in  their  infancy, 
and  in  riper  years,  they  frequently  feel  the 
direful  effeds  of  this  noxious  poifon. 
The  habit  of  body  peculiar  to  the  fcro- 
phulous, is  tolerably  well  known,  by  cer- 
tain external  marks  or  figns  :  but  as  fome 
fimilarity  fubfifts  between  it,  and  the  fan- 
guine  temperament,  it  will  be  necefi^ary  to 
draw  a  line  of  diftindion  between  them. 
Thofe  perfons  in  whom  the  former  occurs, 
have  more  of  the  melancholic  afped  than 
the  florid  or  purely  fanguine,  their  coun- 
tenances have  a  wan,  pallid,  and  decayed 
appearance,  their  veins  are  preternaturally 
large,  and,  their  upper  lips  tumid  and  pro- 
tuberant :  a  weak  and  flaccid  ftate  of  the 
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folids  are  infeparably  conneded  with  this 
habit  of  body,  and  an  unufual  torpor  and 
inadivity  in  the  employments  of  life  are 
perceptible  in  every  adion.  On  the  other 
handj  thofe  who  are  fubjed  to  Hemoptyfis 
Epiftaxis,  &c.  (in  whom  the  fanguine  tem- 
perament is  exquifitely  formed)  have  rofy 
and  florid  complexions,  quick  and  lively 
parts,  chearfulnefs  of  temper,  and  an  early 
acutenefs  of  genius  and  underftanding : 
their  fibres  are  remarkably  irritable,  and 
eafily  thrown  into  inordinate  motions,  call- 
ed fpafmodic  difeafes.  Though  wc  can, 
in  many  inftances,  diftindly  mark  a  dif- 
ference in  the  temperaments  juft  now 
mentioned  ;  yet,  by  accurate  obfervation, 
we  will  fometimes  find  them  combined  in 
the  fame  perfon.  I  fhould  not  have  dwelt 
fo  minutely  on  this  fubjed,  as  it  has  been 
handled  by  other  writers,  but  that  it  leads 
me  to  a  very  important  diftindion  in  the 
cure  of  fome  fpecies  of  Phthifis,  which  I 
intend  to  profecute  in  another  part  of  this 
treatife. 

The  various  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  with  refped  to  gravity,  elafti- 
city,  humidity,  &c.  have  certainly  a  very 
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powerful  influence  on  the  Jungs  of  living 
animals.    In  a  ftate  of  perfed  health,  the 
human  frame  may  for  fome  time  endure 
fuch  changes,  without  receiving  any  ma- 
terial injury :   but  if  any  of  them  take 
place  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  body 
can  fcarcely  efcape  with  impunity.  A 
cold,  cloudy,  and  humid  air,  has  probably 
no  fmall  fliare  in  depofiting  the  feeds  of  a 
Phthifis  Pulmonalis  :  we  very  well  know 
that  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates  arc 
not  near  fo  much  fubjed  to  complaints  of 
the  lungs,  as  thofe  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and. this  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed 
to  the  copious  and  free  perfpiration  kept 
tip  in  the  former  by  the  warmth  of  the  At- 
mofphere. 

It  appears  from  experiments,  that  the 
human  body  is  capable  of  refifting  a  degree 
of  cold,  far  below  the  freezing  point, 
without  fuffering  any  injury  from  fup- 
prelTed  perfpiration ;  it  has  even  been 
jproved,  experimentally,  that  cold,  when 
not  intenfe,  rather  favours  the  expulfion 
of  the  perfpirable  matter  :  but  if  moiflure 
be  combined  with  the  cold,  the  lungs  will 
in  general,  fuffer  from  fuch  an  union.  This 
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is  feemingly  well  exemplified,  by  turning 
our  attention  to  the  difeafes  of  the  rude, 
and  unpoiifhed  Northern  inhabitants.  The 
better  part  of  thefe,  as  in  primitive  times, 
exifl:  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  and  are  obliged  to 
fupport  themfelves  by  fifhing  and  hunting. 
The  exercife  they  ufe  in  procuring  their 
fnflenance,  is  an  effed:ual  means  of  throw- 
ing off  the  fluids  from  the  internal  parts, 
and  of  proteding  the  body  from  many  dif- 
orders  :  but,  there  is  ftill  another  cixcum- 
ilance  very  much  in  their  favour,  that  the 
cold  to  which  they  are  expofed,  though 
very  intenfe,  is  notwithftanding,  free  from 
nioifture.  Their  atmofphere  is  commonly 
clear,  ferene  and  elaftic,  and  they  fcarcely 
know  any  difeafe,  except  what  is  naturally 
to  be  expedled  from  fuch  a  climate;  fuch 
as  rheumatifms,  inflammatory  fevers,  and 
others,  depending  on  a  rigidi  ty  of  the  blood- 
reflTels,  and  moving  fibres.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  Northern  Iflands,  are  continu- 
ally furrounded  with  water,  exhaling  into 
the  air,  and  rendering  it  cloudy  asd  moifl ; 
fo  that  the  unfortunate  fojoumer,  is  al- 
ways expofed  to  thp  influence. -^l-a  very 
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dangerous  agent.  •  This  may,  in .  fomc 
meafure,  explain  why  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  fo  fubje(5t  to 
the  confumption  of  the  lungs,  and  that  in 
confequence  thereof,  it  has  given  rife  to 
the  proverbial  phrafe  of  Morbus  Anglicus, 
made  ufe  of  by  foreigners. 

What  effeds  the  grofs  and  luxurious 
living  of  the  fubjeds  may  have  in  genera- 
ting an  acrimony  or  cachexy,  capable  of 
propagating  the  difeafe,  is  not  an  eafy 
matter  to  determine  :;  but,  it  appears  pror.. 
bable  enough,  that  fuch  a  diet  has  no 
fmall  fhare  in  laying  the  foundation  of  this 
difeafe,  as  well  as  many  others  ;  though 
it  would  perjiaps  be  abfurd.  to  form  a  con- 
jedlure  of  its  modus  operandi^ 

It  mufi:  be  admitted,  that  this  or  any 
other  manner  of  accounting  for  the  rife  of 
tubercles  in  the  lungs,  is  defedive  in  feve- 
ral  points ;  and  in  fad,  many  arguments 
could  be  advanced,  which  would  effedu- 
ally  overthrow  this  theoretical  fyftern. 
There  are  many  parts  of  the  globe,  whofe 
inhabitants  are  not  very  fubjedl  to  the 
Phthifis,  who  are,  ncverthelefs,  as  much 
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cxpofcd  to  cold  and  moillurc,  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  thcfc  united  countries.  But, 
though  we  cannot  fatisfadorily  explain  in 
what  manner  the  difeafe  originates,  or 
cannot  fuppofe,  that  cold  and  moifture 
could  account  for  the  phaenomenon  ;  yet, 
we  may  declare,  with  confidence,  that  fuch 
caufcs  are  very  powerful  in  urging  on  the 
fatal  ftage  of  the  difordcr ;  and  that  it 
will  always  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
accomplifli  a  cure,  while  the  patient  is 
adled  upon  by  a  moift  and  cloudy  atmo- 
fphere. 

This  confideration  fliould  roufe  the  at- 
tention of  Phyficians,  and  urge  them  on  to 
inveftigate  the  recefles  of  nature,  in  order 
to  find  out  fome  medicine  of  fufiicient 
efficacy  to  attack  the  caufe  of  the  diforder. 

Though  unwilling  to  admit  the  healing 
virtues  of  drugs  in  feveral  difeafes,  inde- 
pendently of  a  proper  and  well-condu(5led 
regimen  yet,  here  I  contend,  that  in  many 
inftances,  no  regimen  or  mode  of  living 
Can  be  devifed,  capable  of  eradicating  effec- 
tually, the  noxious  poifon,  without  the  af- 
fiftancc  of  medicine.    It  is  true  indeed, 
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that  there  are  fome  fpecics  of  Phthifis, 
where  medicines  would  neither  be  proper 
or  admilTible  ;  but  I  am  fully  perfuadcd^ 
that  the  greater  number,  efpecially  thofc 
which  arife  from  tubercles,  will  nevef 
admit  of  a  complete  curci,  till  fome  remedy 
is  difcovered,  powerful  enough  to  removtf 
thefe  almoft  unconquerable  obftrtidions. 

Many  diforders,  as  the  gout  and  others, 
brought  on  by  indolence  and  intemperanG;©, 
and  depending  on  caufes  that  operate  de- 
cifively,  on  all  the  moving  powers  of  the 
machine,  can  never  be  radically  cured 
by  medicine  alone,  whofe  effeds  are  ofteft 
franfitory  and  inefficacious :  fot,  if  is  art 
cftabliflied  principle,   in  the  pradice  of 
Phyfic,  that  it  is  abfdlutely  necelTary  foi* 
the  cure  of  any  difeafe,  fitft,  to  remove 
the  exciting  caufes,  if  they  happen  to 
ift ;  fo  temperance,  and  a  proper  managi^-i 
ment  of  exercifc,  muft  be  a  great  and  im- 
portant objedt  in  the  cure  of  fuch  dife^fcs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Phthifis  Pulmortalisi 
is  an  affedion,  very  often  depending  6ii 
a  particular  kind  of  acrimony,  or  habit  of 
body,  equally  pernicious  to  the  temperate 
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and  debauched ;  and  occurring  at  a  period 
of  life,  when  dangerous  caufes  have  feldom 
been  applied,  and  even  when  they  are, 
have-not  fo  much  influence  as  might  be 
expeded ;  fo  that  fome  effedlual  remedy 
feems  as  requifite  for  counterading  the 
virus  of  the  Phthifis  in  many  cafes,  as  that 
of  the  Scrophula  or  Lues  Venerea. 

Several  ufelefs  and  inacSlive  drugs,  which 
were  formerly  held  in  great  efteem  by 
Phyficians,  are  now  with  juftice  expelled 
frdm  the  Materia  Medica  ;  and  a  fimplicity 
of  prefcription  is  commendably  introduced 
into  the;  Pradice  of  Phyfic,    This  appears 
agreeable  to  reafon,  and  to  the  Pathology 
of  the  human  body;  but  I  fuppofe  not 
more  fo,  th&n  to  the  palates  of  patients  in 
general.    People  afflided  with  diforders, 
are  always  -anxious  to  get  rid  of  them, 
with  as  few  medicines,  and  as  little  in- 
convenience as.  poffible  ;  and  the  Phyfician 
who  feldom  prefcribes  in  compliance  with 
the  patient's  wifhes,  is  held  in  the  greateft 
efteem  y  yet  by  indulging  their  fancies,  or 
through  ignorance  of  the  diforder,  pradi- 
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tioncrs  very  often  negled  the  application 
of  the  moft  adlivc  remedies.  It  would 
have  been  a  fortunate  circumftance  for 
mankind,  that  fufficient  attention  had 
been  paid  in  pointing  out  thofe  diforders, 
wherein  the  cure  fhould  principally  reft 
on  the  power  of  medicines  •,  it  would  have 
prevented  that  abfurd,  and  ill-judged  me- 
thod of  fearching  after  Noftrums  in  feveral 
complaints,  where  they  could  be  attended 
with  little  advantage  ;  and  confequently 
direded  Phyficians,  to  a  proper  feledion 
and  adminiftration  of  them  in  others, 
where  they  would  probably  meet  with 
fuccefs. 

But,  let  us  return  to  the  fubjed  from 
this  digrejjion. 

Befides  the  caufes  already  mentioned, 
medical  writers  have  taken  notice  of  fome 
others.  The  pernicious  practice  of  bind- 
ing up  infants  (fhortly  after  they  are  born) 
with  rollers,  has  been  with  juftice  con- 
demned. By  thefe  means  the  ribs  become 
deprefled,  and  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  in 
confequence,  is  rendered  jconfiderably  nar- 
rower.  At  fu<:h  an  early  period,  the  bones 
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are  in  a  cartilaginous  and  pnoflified  ftatc, 
of  courfe  very  little  refiftance  can  be  made 
to  the  continual  preflure  of  thefe  bandages. 
Even  when  the  procefs  of  oflification  is 
complete  ;  grown  up  females  are  ftill  fub- 
je<51:  to  the  difadvantages  of  wearing  ftays, 
which  may  probably  operate  in  a  fimilar, 
though  not  in  fo  dangerous  a  manner,  as 
the  bandages  ;  for  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  are  daily  undergoing  a  ftate  of 
elongation  and  extenfion,  by  the  impetus 
of  the  fluids,  and  the  yielding  of  the 
folid  parts,  till  the  arrival  of  the  Acme  : 
fo  that  any  machinery  which  countera(5ts 
this  procefs,  may  in  many  inflances  prove 
very  def^rudive. 

From  the  foregoing  obfervations,  it  will 
readily  appear,  that  by  a  continued  pref- 
fure  around  the  thorax,  a  difpofition  to 
Hemoptyfis  may  be  freqiacntly  induced, 
which  might  at  length  be  produdive  of 
Phthifis,  It  has  been  fuppofed,  and  with 
forne  appcarancp  of  probability,  that  ari 
inadlive  and  fedentary  life  is  a  great  means 
of  laying  th?  fouridation  of  Phthifis.  This 
feems  the  movfi  plaijfible,  as  women,  who 
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in  general  ufe  very  little  exercife,  arc  moft 
commonly  the  vidims  of  this  diforder. 
But,  though  we  cannot  rejed,  with  abfo- 
lute  certainty,  the  admilHon  and  influence 
of  fuch  a  caufe  j  yet,  if  we  confider  what 
an  immenfe  number  of  people,  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe  efcape  with  impunity, 
who  lead  lives  of  extreme  indolence  and 
luxury ;  it  would  be  unphilofophical  to 
to  conclude,  that  a  Phthifls  could  originate 
from  fuch  a  fource,  independently  of  any 
other  auxiliary.  It  will  be  more  rational 
to  fay,^  when  a  tendency  to  the  difeafe  has 
already  pre-exifted,  that  a  want  of  exercife 
may  accelerate  its  progrefs.  . 

As  this  difeafe  is  allowed  to  be  heredi- 
tary,, it  will  be  neeeffary  to  trace,  if  pof- 
fible,  the  caufes  of  fuch  a  phasnomenon. 
In  feveral  writers  on  the  Phthifis,  we  find 
expreflions  made  ufe  of  which  have  no 
fixed  or  determinate  idea  attached  to  them, 
fuch  as  a  natural  predifpofition,  a  Phthifi- 
cal  tendency,  and  others  of  a  fimilar  na- 
ture. When  fuch  terms  occur  without 
further  elucidation,  they  are  fure  to  in- 
volve the  fubjed  in  great  obfcurity ;  in 
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many  diforders  they  do  not  admit  of  a 
fatisfadory  explanation  ;  but  in  the  one 
before  us,  the  matter  does  not  appear  alto- 
gether fo  difficult. 

By  the  above  terms  we  are  to  under- 
ftand,  that  the  feeds  of  the  Phthifis  are 
tranfmitted  by  means  of  certain  caufes 
from  parents  to  their  offspring.  One  of 
the  mofi:  remarkable  of  thefe  caufes  is  the 
Scrophula,  which  is  well  known  to  be  an 
hereditary  difeafe,  and  to  have  often  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  Phthifis  Puimonalis. 
1  cannot  difcover  any  other  caufe  that 
might  be  fuppofed  to  operate  in  a  fimilar 
manner,  except  that  of  an  originally  de- 
formed thorax,  which  may  in  procefs  of 
time  generate  a  Phthifis  by  producing  tu- 
bercles in  the  lungs,  or  by  favouring  the 
accefTion  of  an  Hemoptyfis.  But  as  this 
deformity  of  the  thorax  may  be  brought 
on  by  caufes  peculiar  to  the  conflitutibn 
in  which  it  occurs,  it  cannot  probably,  on 
that  account,  be  fo  extenfively  applied  as 
the  former.  A  Venereal  taint  commu- 
nicated from  the  mother  to  the  foetus,  may 
after  birth,  appear  in  the  form  of  a  Phthi- 
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fis  j  but  as  fuch  a  cafe,  if  it  fliould  ever 
occuFj  is  peculiai:  to  infants,  wc  cannot 
profecute  it  farther.  On  the  whole,  there 
are  but  two  hereditary  fources  of  this.dif- 
eafe,  one  from  a  diminiflied  capacity  of 
the  thorax,  and  the  other  from  a  fcrophu- 
lous  taint.  When  it  comes  on  from  any 
other  caufe,  it  muft  be  confidered  as  an 
accidental  occurrence. 

T^he  occafional  or  exciting  Caufes. 

WHEN  an  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
brane invefting  the  lungs  is  fo  violent,  as 
not  to  admit  of  refoiution,  a  fuppuration 
commonly  takes  place,  and  the  purulent 
matter  is  either  concealed  in  a  cyft,  or  Bag, 
well  known  by  the  appellation  of  Vomica,  or 
is  difcharged  by  expedoration,  through  the 
Afpera  Arteria.  Sometimes  it  is  faid  to  be 
abforbed  and  thrown  on  fome  other  part 
of  the  body;  numberlefs  examples  of 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  medical 
writers.  Another  termination  remains  to 
be  mentioned,  which  is  very  frequently  as 
dangerous,  if  not  more  fo  than  any  of 
the  former.  I  mean  when  the  purulent 
matter  breaks  through  its  boundaries,  and 
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difcharges  itfelf  into  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  difcovering  the  fymptoms  of  a 
dropfy  of  the  cheft. 

Inftances  have  occurred  of  an  expedo- 
ration  of  purulent  matter  following  an 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  accompanied 
with  an  exquifitely  formed  hedtic  fever, 
which,  however,  fpeedily  difappeared,  as 
loon  as  the  contents  of  the  abfcefs  were 
coughed  up,  and  the  patients,  in  a  fhort 
time  after,  returned  to  their  ordinary  ftate 
of  health  and  vigour.  Even  feveral  ob- 
lervations  have  been  made,  which  prove 
that  an  ulcer  from  pneumonic  inflamma- 
tion, is  not  generally  followed  by  a  Phthifis 
Pulmonalis.  But  no  conlideration  whatfo- 
ever,  fliould  prevent  us  from  employing 
every  means  in  our  power,  to  obviate  its 
noxious  tendency ;  for  though  many  ex- 
amples of  its  favourable  termination  have 
been  adduced,  yet  others  are  recorded, 
which  demonftrate  its  having  often  ended 
fatally  j  fo  that  the  greateft  prudence  and 
precaution  fliould  be  ufed,  and  the  difeafe 
treated  as  if  the  moft  imminent  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended. 

The 
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The  greater  part  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  Phyficians  have  looked  upon  ca- 
tarrhal afFedions  as  efFedual  caufes  in 
the  produdion  of  Phthifis  Pulmonalis. 
"  Du2e  namque  funt  efus  differentiae 
fays  Galen,  "  una  quidem  ex  capitis 
defluxionibus  conftat,  altera  vero  quas  ex 
ipfis  pulmonum  affedibus  ortum  ducit, 
prorfus  quidem  ex  cruentis  fputis,  maxi- 
meque  rupto  vafe,  faepius  vero  et  rheu^ 
mate  affedo  vifcere,  ob  aliam  quamdam, 
ex  aliis  partibus,  non  ex  capite  caufam." 
That  Galen  meant  by  capitis  defluxionibus, 
^  catarrhal  affedion,  there  is  not  the  fmal- 
left  doubt :  for  when  a  morbid  fecretion  of 
mucus  took  place  in  the  lungs,  the  antient 
Phyficians  imagined  that  the  Pituita  dc- 
fcended  from  the  brain,  and  took  poiTefllon 
of  the  part  afFeded.  In  examining  phthi- 
fical  patients,  the  greater  part  of  them 
will  inform  you  that  their  diforder  arofc 
from  cold ;  and  in  reality  the  application  o£ 
cold  is  generally  the  exciting  caufe :  this 
circumftance  has  often  probably  milled 
praditioners,  and  influenced  them  to  treat 
the  difeafe  as  a  fimple  Catarrh,  inftead  of 
an  incipient  Phthifis.    It  is  improbable  to 
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fuppofe,  that  a  flight  and  tranfient  afFedion 
of  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  Bronchii, 
not  attended   with  much  inflammation, 
could   produce  a   permanent  ulcer.  A 
common  catarrh  chiefly  conflfts  in  a  pre- 
ternatural fecretion  of  mucus  from  the 
glands  above-mentioned,  is  in  general  a 
flight  and  tranfltory  afFedion,  and  readily 
yields  to  a  proper  regimen  :  fupporting  the 
perfpiration  and  promoting  the  circulation 
at  the  furface,  will  in  moft  cafes  perform 
a  cure. 

But  in  that  fpecies  of  epidemic  ca- 
tarrh, known  by  the  appellation  of  Influ- 
enza, and  in  other  fpecies  of  the  diforder, 
attended  with  fome  degree  of  Pneumonic 
afledion,  a  Phthifis  may  be  produced  in- 
dependently of  any  predifpofltion.  The 
fubfifting  inflammation  may  occafion  fuch 
an  eflufion  of  ferum,  as  will  readily  lay 
the  foundation  of  an  abfcefs.  I  am 
even  fully  convinced,  that  the  frequent 
repetition  of  an  ordinary  catarrh,  may  in 
length  of  time,  terminate  in  a  confirmed 
Phthifls,  by  firft  producing  tubercles. 

In 
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In  every  catarrhal  afFedion,  fome  degree 
of  obftrudion  does  certainly  occupy  the 
Bronchial  glands  ;  the  flridure  acrofs  the 
cheft,  the  hoarfenefs  of  the  voice,  and  the 
conftant,  irritating  cough  v^rithout  expec- 
toration on  the  firft  days  of  the  difeafe, 
prove  this  to  a  demonftration.  But  if  by 
nature  or  the  affiftance  of  medicine,  the 
fymptoms  begin  to  abate,  the  expedoration 
goes  on  freely,  the  tightnefs  acrofs  the 
cheft  is  removed,  and  every  fign  of  the 
refolution  of  obftruded  parts  appears  ma- 
nifeft.  In  this  manner  two  or  three  at- 
tacks of  a  catarrh,  may  have  a  favourable 
termination,  until  by  the  repeated  appli- 
cation of  cold,  the  obftrudions  become  at 
length  irrefolvable.  Thus  the  bafis  of  a 
confirmed  Phthifis  may  be  laid,  different 
from  one  arifing  fpontaneoufly,  and  to  be 
treated  w^ith  different  and  perhaps  oppofite 
remedies. 

It  is  very  well  known,  that  a  Phthifis  Pul- 
monalis  has  frequently  followed  difeafes 
imbued  with  a  particular  kind  of  acrimony, 
as  the  meafles  and  fmall-pox,  but  more  efpcr 
cially  the  former  j  as  the  lungs  feem  to  fuffer 

remarkably 
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rciT^arkably  in  this  diforder.    It  is  not  eafy 
to  (ietermine  whether  the  acrid  matter  of 
thefc  exanthemata  operate  by  producing 
tubercles,  or   by  leaving  fome  inflam- 
matory afFedion  after  them  in  the  lungs. 
DilTcdions  alone  can  remove  thefe  doubts. 
The  glands  in  different  parts  of  the  body 
have  certainly  been  obftruded  by  both  the 
infedlious  matters,  juft  now  mentioned : 
fo  that  it  is  not  improbable  to  fuppofc, 
that  the  glands  of  the  lungs  fhould  under- 
go fimilar  changes  from  the  fame  caufes  v 
cfpecially      it  is  well  known  that  their 
vimlence,  in  many  inftances,  is  particu- 
larly exerted  on  this  organ.    But  as  the 
Phthifis  is  more  frequently  brought  on 
by  the  morbillous  than  by  the  variolous 
matter,  on  account  of  the  inflammation 
that  attacks  the  lungs  in  the  former  ;  and 
as  the  eyes  are  frequently  fb  injured  by  a 
iimilar  affedion  from  the  meafles,  as  to 
end  in  a  total  lofs  of  viflon :  it  will  not 
be  abfurd  to  conclude,  that  when  a  Phthi- 
fis comes  on  in  confequence  of  thefe  dif- 
cafcs,  a  local  inflammatory  affedion,  fimilar 

to 
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to  that  attending  Pleurify,  has  generally 
had  a  confiderable  (hare  in  the  produ6^ion 
of  the  ulcer.  Whether  this  be  the  cafe  or 
no,  it  avails  little,  as  the  treatment  t 
intend  to  propofe,  will  be  the  fame  in 
all  cafes  of  Phthifis  arifing  from  thefe 
eruptive  fevers. 

The  virus  of  the  venereal  difeafe  is  faid 
to  have  frequently  given  origin  to  Phthifis ; 
for  as  this  poifon  appears  to  a£l  principally 
on  the  Lymphatic  fyftem,  fo  by  occafion- 
ing  obftrudions  in  the  lungs,  analogous 
to  thefe  in  the  groin,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  body ;  an  ulcer  of  a  malignant  nature 
may  readily  enfuc.  Whether  we  do  or  do 
not  admit  the  exiftence  of  lymphatic  glands 
in  the  lungs,  we  ftill  fuppofe,  that  the 
venereal  virus  may  generate  ulcers  in  thefe 
organs. 

Some  dilTedions,  execfuted  under  the 
dircdtion  of  the  late  Mr.  De  Haen,  Would 
lead  to  an  opinion,  that  pais  abforbed  from 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  transfer- 
red %o  the  iungs,  may  be  produdive  of 
Phthifis.  Few,  however,  will  be  apt  to 
give  credit  to  fuch  conjednres*   What  are 
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the  cfFeds  of  eruptive  diforders  without 
fever,  iji  the  formation  of  tubercles  ?  many 
of  them,  if  not  all,  muft  certainly  be  attri- 
buted to  fome  alteration  in  the  adion  of 
the  cutaneous  vcffels,  of  courfe  cannot  on 
any  account  be  deemed  adive  agents  in  ge- 
nerating tubercles.    It  may  be  alleged  that 
though  no  acrimony  fubfifted  in  the  mafs 
of  blood,  during  the  external  appearance  of 
thefe  eruptions  :  yet,  by  length  of  time, 
fuch  an  acrid  matter  may  be  produced, 
which,  when  abforbed  and  conveyed  to  the 
lungs,  may  there  give  rife  to  obftrudions. 
This,  however,  is  merely  a  conjedure, 
unfupported  by  fads  or  experience.  We 
every  day  fee  ulcers  of  the  moft  inveterate 
nature,  difcharging  an  acrid  and  corrofive- 
fubftance,   confuming  the  mufcles  to  a 
confiderable  depth,  without  the  flighteft 
fymptom  of  a   Phthifis  Pulmonalis. 
It  has  long  fince  been  remarked,  and  is 
^  confirmed  by  daily  experience,  that  Calculi 
are  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  lungs,  as 
well  as  in  other  vifcera.    On  dilTedion, 
fubftances  of  a  ftrong  or  cretaceous  nature 
have  been  found,  at  different  times,  in  the 
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lungSj  though  no  ulcer  could  then  be  dif- 
covered  :  however,  they  are  faid  to  bring 
on  a  Phthifis  Pulmonalis,  fometimes  as 
dangerous  as  that  from  other  caufes.-j-  On 
fimilar  principles,  I  fuppofe,  depends  that 
fpecies  of  Phthifis  to  which  certain  tradef- 
mcn  are  faid  to  be  incident  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  employments,  feveral  exam- 
ples of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
writings  of  Ramazini  and  others.  The 
particles  of  duft,  iron,  floncs,  and  fuch 
like,  which  they  are  fuppofed,  unavoidably, 
to  inhale  during  their  different  occupations, 
are  thought  to  give  rife  to  the  difeafe. 

I  can  readily  conceive  how  chalky  con- 
cretions, thrown  out  of  the  circulation, 
;and  lodged  in  the  Bronchiae  or  cellular  tex- 
ture of  the  lungs,  by  irritating  thefe  parts, 
may  bring  on  fuch  a  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion as  will  end  in  fuppuration,  and  at 
length  in  a  confirmed  Phthifis  :  but  I  can 
not  well  underfland  how  particles  of  dufl:, 
iron,  &c.  can  get  fuch  a  ready  admittance 
into  this  organ.  The  exquifitely  irritable 
flate  of  the  Bronchiae,  is  wifely  calculated 
by  nature,  for  guarding  againfl  accidents 

F  ^  of 
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of  this  kind  ;   for  when  any  acrid  fub- 
fiance  is  drawn  in  from  the  air,  or  falls 
down  from  the  cavity  of  the  noftrils,  fo 
as  to  get  into  the  beginning  of  the  trachea, 
a  fit  of  coughing  is  immediately  excited, 
and  continues,  till  the  offending  caufe  is 
effedually  removed.    Even  fubflances,  the 
moft  mild  and  inoffenfive  in  nature,  will 
not  gain  admiffion,  when  fuch  a  powerful 
oppofition  is  made  againft  them.  From 
reafoning  on  the  fubjed  in  this  manner, 
we  cannot  admit  fuch  caufes  to  be  capable 
of  themfelves  to  produce  a  Phthifis :  how- 
ever, when  tubercles  have  already  pre- 
exifted,  the  conflant  irritation  given  to  the 
lungs  by  thefe  fubftances  may  be  a  means 
of  forwarding  their  maturation.   Hence,  if 
a  Phthifis  fhould  happen  to  any  of  thefe 
Artificers,  we  may  improperly  afcribe  it  to 
the  caufes  jufl  now  related  j  while,  in  fadt, 
the  complaint  might  have  been  originally 
conflitutional.    Indeed,  every  day's  expe- 
rience corroborates  the  dodrine  I  have 
propofed ;  for  we  find  that  Stone-cutters, 
Smiths,  Flax-drefTers,  and  others,  are  not 

more 
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more  fubjed  to  phthifical  complaints  than 
thofe  of  a  different  laborious  occupation ; 
even  people  of  better  rank  are  mofe  com- 
monly afflided  with  this  difeafe,  than  fuch 
tradefmen  ;  fo  that,  on  the  whole,  it  will 
require  further  teftimony,  before  we  fub- 
fcribe  to  the  fentiments  of  Ramazini  and 
Morgan],  on  this  fubjed* 

There  are  certain  acrimonies  fuppofed 
to  be  gcrierated  in  the  courfe  of  fome  dif- 
eafes,  as  in  the  fcurvy,  putrid  fevers,  and 
others,  which  may  be  thought  (on  fimilar 
principles,  with  other  acrid  humours)  a 
probable  means  of  forming  tiibfercles.  But 
there  is  no  dired  of  pofitive  evidence  that 
fuch  acrimonies  dd  exift  in  thefe  difeafes  ; 
even  admitting  they  did,  they  will  nOt 
account  for  the  produdion  of  the  Phthifis  : 
for  in  explaining  the  operation  of  the 
fmall-pox  and  meafles,  it  appeared  that  an 
inflammatory  affedion  of  the  lungs,  rather 
than  the  dired  adion  of  the  acrimonies  in 
generating  tubercles,  was  the  caufe  of  the 
Phthifis  fupervening.  However,  this  ar- 
gument, would  by  no  means  invalidate  the 
reafoning  that  might  be  adopted  on  the 

F  2  other 
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Other  fide  of  the  queftion :  for  the  vene- 
real virus  has  been  found  to  produce 
tubercles,  though  no  inflammatory  fever 
accompanied  it.  But  the  moft  convincing 
proof  that  can  be  adduced  is,  that  we  find 
no  cafes  on  record  which  prove  that  the 
acrimonies  juft  now  mentioned  (if  fuch 
there  be)  ever  brought  on  a  Phthifis  Pul- 
monalis. 

The  Afthma  has  been  commonly  en- 
ranked  by  medical  writers,  among  the  ex- 
citing caufes  of  Phthifis. 

The  difficult  tranfmiflion  of  the  blood 
through  the  lungs,  that  obtains  in  every  fit 
of  Spafmodic  Afl:hma,  and  the  violence  that 
is  offered  to  the  organ  itfelf  from  the  inordi- 
nate adion  which  it  labours  under,  may  be 
thought  to  operate  decifively,  in  producing 
tubercles  and  obfl:rudtions.  To  a  perfon 
who  takes  this  view  of  the  fubjed,  fuch 
a  termination  may  appear  perfectly  natural. 
But  this  mode  of  reafoning  is  merely  con- 
jedural,  and  ought  not  to  influence  us  in 
matters  of  l^uch  importance.  Some  fads, 
it  is  true,  have  been  advanced  in  fupport 
of  the  idea,  that  Afthma  was  fomctimes 
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the  caufe  of  Phthifis :  but  the  conclulions 
that  were  drawn  from  fuch  fads,  are  in 
my  opinion  totally  fallacious.  When  prac- 
titioners faw  a  Phthifis  Pulmonalis  fucceed 
an  Al^hma,  they  immediately  judged  that 
the  former  was  occafioned  by  the  latter  j 
but  if  this  was  really  the  cafe,  how  comes 
it  to  pafs,  that  the  combination  of  Afthma 
and  Phthifis  is  not  more  frequent  than  we 
generally  find  it  to  be  ?  Surely,  if  the  Afth- 
ma alone  was  powerful  enough  to  produce 
it,  we  ought,  at  leaft,  in  moft  cafes  of 
Afthma,  to  find  in  one  ftage  or  other  a 
Phthifis  fupervene.  But  every  day's  ex- 
perience proves  the  contrary  to  be  a  fad. 
It  is  well  known  to  Phyficians,  that  an 
Afthma  can  fubfift  for  a  number  of  years, 
without  ending  in  a  Phthifis  Pulmonalis, 
and  in  fad  we  every  day  behold  living 
witnefiTes  of  this  afiTcrtion  ;  even  number- 
lefs  inftances  could  be  adduced  of  Afth- 
matic  people  living  to  a  very  advanced 
age,  without  ihewing  the  flighteft  fymptom 
of  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs.  What  conclu- 
fion  ought  we  to  draw  from  fuch  confider- 
ations  ?  the  moft  rational  one  is,  that  the 
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Phthifis  Pulmonalis  is  not  the  inevitable, 
or  even  the  natural  confequcnce  of  a  fpaf- 
modic  Afthma  :  and  that  it  feldom  or  never 
follows,  except  in  fuch  perfons  as  have 
been  prcvioufly  afFeded  with  tubercles. 
The  difeafe  which  may  in  general  be  fup- 
pofed  to  follow  the  Afthma,  is  the  Hydro- 
thorax.  The  refiftance  that  the  blood  meets 
with   in   its  pafTage   through  the  lungs 
during  an  Afthmatic  fit,  will  have  the 
efFedt  of  throwing  it  back  on  the  heart 
and  great  veffels  annexed  to  it ;  whereby, 
in  length  of  time,  an  Aneurifm  may  be 
brought  on,   which  is  one  of  the  moft 
common  and  moft  effedual  caufes  of  the 
Hydrothorax.   Even  the  retardation  of  the 
blood  in  the  lungs,  will  account  for  the 
phasnomenon. 

An  increafed  exhalation  or  diminifhed 
abforption  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  from  fimilar  caufes  j  and  I  fee  no 
reafon  why  the  fame  effed  fhould  not  be 
produced  in  the  lungs,  by  the  interruption 
given  to  the  flowing  of  the  blood  from  the 
arteries  into  the  veins.    On  the  whole, 
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the  more  we  confider  the  nature  of  the 
Phthifis  Pulmonalis,  the  more  readily 
we  will  rejevft  the  many  efficient  caufes 
of  it  enumerated  by  authors ;  for  thefe 
caufes  I  apprehend  operate  chiefly  in  for- 
warding the  inflammation,  and  confe- 
quent  purulency  of  the  tubercles  :  fo  that 
the  difeafe  is  perhaps  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cafes  conftitutional,  and  originates 
from  a  fcrophulous  taint. 

The  Scrophula  is  undoubtedly  an  here- 
ditary difeafe,  and  this  is  fo  univerfally 
admitted  by  Phyficians  of  obfervation, 
that  it  requires  no  argument  to  fupport 
the  opinion. 

However,  it  is  probable  that  fcrophu- 
lous tumors  and  ulcers  do  fometimes 
come  on  in  confequence  of  a  certain 
accidental  ftate  of  cachexy,  independently 
of  any  fault  on  the  fide  of  the  parents ; 
and,  I  think,  I  have  met  with  fuch 
cafes. 

I  have  endeavoured,  when  treating  of 
the  pre-difpofing  caufes  of  Phthifis,  to 
point  out  the  peculiar  temperament  of 
Scrophula  ;  it  would  be  therefore  fuper- 
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fluous  to  infift  any  farther  on  that  fub- 
jea. 

It  has  long  fince  been  obferved,  and  is 
confirmed  by  daily  experience,  that  thofe 
perfons  are  moft  liable  to  ulcers  in  their 
lungs,  who  were  afFeded  with  fcrophulous 
fwellings  in  their  younger  days. 

The  acute  and  experienced  RatclifFe  has 
obferved,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Confumptions  of  England,  and  other  cold 
countries,  were  of  the  fcrophulous  kind. 
This  opinion  receives  additional  confirma- 
tion, by  confidering  that  children  of  fcro- 
phulous parents  are  often  attacked  with 
the  Phthifis ;  and  that,  during  its  courfe, 
fcrophulous  tumors  or  ulcers  appear  exter- 
nally. The  ingenious  Dr.  Cullen,  has 
often  found  the  Tabes  Mefenterica,*  (a 
dangerous  fcrophulous  affedion)  accompa- 
nying the  Phthifis  Pulmonalis.  Moreover, 
the  advancement  of  fcrophulous  tumors 
towards  fuppuration,  is  analogous  to  that 
of  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  In  the  former 
cafe,  they  often  continue  for  months,  and 
-even  for  years,  without  coming  to  fuppu- 
ration i 

*  Vid.  CuUen's  Firft  Lines,  vol.  ii.  p.  390.  Edin. 
Edit.  1784. 
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ration ;  and  when  this  takes  place,  the 
procefs  is  commonly  carried  on  in  fuc- 
ceflion,  one  advancing  to  maturity  after 
the  other,  until  the  whole  are  at  length  in 
a  ftate  of  ulceration.  In  the  latter,  the 
fame  inadive,  indolent  ftate  is  quite  per- 
ceptible :  they  often  remain  in  this  condi* 
tion  for  a  long  time,  difcovcrable  by  no 
fymptom  except  by  the  fcrophulous  tem- 
perament, and  a  fhort  troublefome  cough 
that  conftantly  attends  them. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  fee  fcro- 
phulous fwellings  difappear  about  the  time 
that  the  fyftem  approaches  its  Acme  j  and 
when  the  different  parts  of  the  body  begin 
to  acquire  a  proper  degree  of  vigour. 
Why  fuch  a  favourable  termination  fhould 
not  take  place  in  the  tubercles  of  the 
lungs,  will  plainly  appear,  by  confidering 
the  fituation  and  fundions  of  thefe  import- 
ant organs.  The  alternate  ftates  of  dilata- 
tion and  collapfe,  to  which  they  are  unavoid- 
ably fubjeded,  will  probably  keep  up  a 
neverfailing  irritation:  anyunufual  impetus 
of  the  blood  will  certainly  have  a  fimilar 
effed  :  for,  though  the  numberlefs  divifions 
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and  branches  of  the  Pulmonary  artery, 
may  be  a  means  of  fupporting  an  equili- 
brium between  the  lungs  and  the  reft  of 
the  body  ;  yet  the  fmall  extent  of  furface 
which  the  lungs  have,  in  comparifon  to 
the  whole  of  the  body  befides,  muft  render 
the  force  of  the  blood  more  impetuous 
and  inflammatory  in  them,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  machine.  This  will 
efpecially  be  the  cafe,  if  a  plethoric  ftate 
of  the  fyftem  fhould  happen  to  be  pre- 
fent. 

Some  other  caufes,  which  deferve  at- 
tention, remain  to  be  mentioned,  fuch 
as  the  fuppreflion  of  the  ufual  perfpi- 
ration,  and  its  confequent  determination 
to  the  internal  parts  ;  Catarrhal  affedi- 
ons  produced  from  what  is  commonly 
called  catching  cold,  and  the  retro- 
ccflion  of  various  eruptive  diforders.  In 
fliort,  whoever  confiders  all  the  difadvan- 
tages  that  a  perfon  who  has  tubercles  in 
his  lungs  labours  under,  will  judge  it  to 
be  a  very  diflicult  matter  for  him  to  efcape 
free  from  Phthifis  at  one  time  or  other. 

It 
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It  often  happens,  that  at  the  very  period, 
or  fhortly  after  thefe  fcrophulbus  tumors 
begin  to  difappear  in  the  external  parts, 
the  lungs  begin  to  fuffer  from  their  viru- 
lence ;  for,  though  by  the  healing  of  the 
ulcers  on  the  furface,  and  other  circum- 
flances,  we  may  imagine,  that  the  confti- 
tution  has  thrown  off  the  diforder  ;  yet 
we  often  find  the  contrary  by  experience, 
and  that  frequently  the  moft  invincible 
attack  is  referved  for  the  organs  of  refpi- 
ration. 

There  are  certainly  no  glandular  tumors 
arifing  from  an  acrimony  difFufed  through 
the  mafs  of  blood,  that  remain  for  fuch  a 
length  of  time  in  a  ftate  of  indolence,  as 
the  Scrophulous.  Buboes,  originating  from 
the  venereal  virus,  and  from  other  infec- 
tious poifons,  may  continue  for  a  long 
time  inadive,  without  coming  to  fuppura- 
tion  :  but,  furely  there  never  was  an  in- 
ftance  of  their  continuing  for  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  years  as  thefe  of  the  Scrophula. 
Steatomatous  Avellings,  and  different  kinds 
of  tumors,  which  contain  matter  of  various 
confiftence  and  colour,  may  fubfift  for  a 
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whole  life,  without  producing  much  incon- 
venience or  danger :  but  all  thefe  depend 
on  topical  caufes,  as  on  fomc  change  in 
the  adion  of  the  vefTels  of  the  part  af- 
fected i  and  hence  are  to  be  confidered 
only  as  topical  affedions. 

The  indolent  difpofition  of  Scrophulous 
tumors  appears  to  be  a  llrong  prefumptive 
proof,  that  no  acrimony  or  humour  of  any 
kind  is  concerned  in  their  formation.  For 
when  glandular  fwellings  appear  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  acrimony  difFufed  through 
the  general  mafs,  as  that  of  the  Plague, 
Small-pox,  Meafles,  &c.  they  fpeedily  tend 
to  fuppuration  :  at  leaft  they  never  remain  \ 
for  fuch  a  length  of  time  as  years,  in  a 
ilate  of  indolence.  Hereditary  diforders, 
depending  on  an  acrimonous  humour,  fhew 
themfelves  immediately  at  the  birth  of  the 
child,  or  fhortly  after  by  a  charaderiftic 
ulcer,  as  that  of  the  Lues  Venerea :  but 
thofe  that  arife  from  a  depraved  ftate  of 
folids,  as  the  Gout,  Epilepfy,  Mania,  and 
many  others,  are  referved  for  a  later  period. 
The  Scrophula  feldom  makes  its  appear- 
ance till  after  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and 
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IS  to  be  met  with  in  every  period  from  this 
to  manhood  :  there  have  even  been  inftances 
of  its  occurring  frequently  at  the  age  of 
twenty  and  upwards  :  hence,  if  any  acri- 
mony was  in  fault  it  would  in  all  proba- 
bility difcovcr  itfelf  more  early  in  life. 
Moreover,  the  ill-habit  of  body  that  is 
infeparably  conneded  with  it,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  temperament  attending  it, 
feem  to  me  corroborating  proofs  of  its 
being  merely  a  difeafe  of  the  folids. 

Various  conjedures  have  been  formed, 
with  refped  to  the  nature  and  feat  of 
tubercles.  One  is  of  opinion,  that  they 
are  obftuded  lymphatic  glands  3  another 
contends  that  the  bronchial  glands  are  af- 
feded ;  while  a  third  rejeds  both,  and 
attributes  them  to  fome  other  caufe. 
Among  fuch  a  variety  of  fentiments,  I 
cannot  attempt  to  decide  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  not  having  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  feeing  a  fufficient  number  of 
Confumptive  fubjcds  diffeded.  I  fhall, 
notwithftanding,  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
this  matter,  which  may  probably  elucidate 
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it  in  foriie  degree.  As  no  lymphatic  glandsl 
have  yet  been  certainly  difcovered  in  the 
lungs  i  a  natural,  and  feemingly  conclufive 
inference  may  be  drawn,  that  thefe  glands 
cannot  poffibly  be  the  rcfidence  of  the 
tubercles.  But  ftill  this  circumftance  docs 
not  prove  to  a  certainty,  that  fuch  glands 
are  wanting,  or  that  the  difeafe  is  not 
feated  in  them.  Several  important  branches^ 
of  the  lymphatic  fyftem  lay  undifco- 
vered  till  very  lately  ;  and  many  years 
have  not  elapfed,  fince  the  peculiar  oeco- 
nomy  and  fundions  of  the  lymphatics 
have  been  evolved.  No  lymphatic  ab- 
forbents  have  been  found  in  the  human 
brain,  though  from  their  exiftence  in  the 
brains  of  fifhes,  and  in  moft  parts  of  the 
human  body  where  abforption  is  required, 
we  may  conclude,  from  a  ftriking  analogy, 
that  they  exift  in  the  human  brain,  though 
Anatomifts  have  not  been  fo  fortunate  as 
to  difcover  them.  I  would  farther  have  it 
obferved,  that  as  the  Scrophula  is  allowed 
to  be  a  difeafe  of  the  Lymphatic  fyftem, 
and  that  tubercles  have  been  fo  very  fre- 
quently found  in  the  lungs,  while  fcrophu- 
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lous,  lymphatic  fwellings  appeared  exter- 
nally ;  fo  that  both  were  confidercd  the 
fame  difeafe  ;  fuch  tubercles  may  be  looked 
upon  as  afFedions  of  the  conglobate  lym- 
phatic glands. 

With  refped  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Bronchial  glands  being  fo  far  obftruded,  as 
at  length,  to  end  in  a  tuberculous  ftate,  I 
have  delivered  my  fentiments  before, 
when  treating  of  the  influence  of  Ca- 
tarrhal affedions,  in  producing  a  Phthi- 
iis. 


Cure   of  Phthifis  Ptilmonalis. 

SYSTEMATIC  writers  on  the  cure  of 
Phthifis,  have  very  fpecioufly  laid  down 
fcveral  indications  :  Such  as  to  bring  the 
ulcer  to  maturity,  and  evacuate  the  pus 
as  fpcedily  as  poflible.  To  guard  the 
blood  againft  the  virulence  of  the  puru- 
lent matter.  To  cleanfe  and  heal  the 
ulcer  with  medicines  adapted  to  that  pur- 
pofe.  And  laftly,  to  adminifter  food  of 
fuch  a  quality  as  requires  not  much  force, 
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or  expence  of  powers  to  affimilate  it  to  the 
conftitution.  Such  have  been  the  curative 
indications  planned  out  for  this  difeafe,  by 
very  reputable  authorities  :  *  yet,  from  the 
prefent  improved  ftate  of  the  Theory  and 
Pradice  of  Phyfic,  no  modern  Phyfician 
would  adopt  fuch  a  fyftem.  Not  to  talk 
of  the  idea  of  endeavouring  to  cherifli  the 
ulcer,  in  order  to  forward  its  fuppuration, 
and  have  the  matter  difcharged  by  the 
Trachea  :  we  are  poffeffed  of  no  medicines 
whatfoever,  adapted  to  the  healing  of  the 
ulcer  in  a  part  fo  far  removed  from  their 
fphere  of  adlion  as  the  lungs  :  even  when 
they  are  applied  to  the  ulcer  itfelf  exter- 
nally, we  find  little  or  none  of  that  all- 
healing  virtue  commonly  afcnbed  to  them. 

The  laft  of  thefe  indications  feems  to  be 
the  moft  rational;  though  I  will  venture  to 
affert  hereafter,  that  the  regimen  Phyficians 
have  generally  employed  for  anfwering 
fuch  an  intention  was  not  always  proper. 
The  moft  eligible  method  (if  w©  had  me- 
dicines calculated  to  anfwer  fuch  an  indi- 
cation) would  be,  to  attempt,  in  moft 
cafes  the  removal  of  tubercles  and  obftruc- 
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tions,  by  remedies  endued  with  a  deob- 
flruent  power  :  but  in  the  prefent  ftatc 
of  things,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that 
We  cannot  venture  to  lay  down  fuch  aii 
indication,  as  we  are  not  poffefTed  of  me- 
dicines powerful  enough  to  fulfil  it,  and 
accordingly,  we  find  few  Phyficians  paying 
fufficient  attention  to  this  fubjed.  The 
better  part  of  them,  if  h6t  ill,  will  allow 
that  the  Phthifis  Pulmonalis,  in  moft  in- 
ftances,  arifes  from  tubercles  ;  yet,  not 
many  of  them  have  properly  exerted  them-^ 
fefves  m  endeavouring  to  remove  them* 
The  object,  at  leaft,  fhouM  be  eonfpicu* 
otifly  difplayed,  however  difHcult  it  may 
be  to  reach  it :  exhibited  iii  this  manner, 
as  a  flag  of  invitation,  the  mind  is  urged 
on  to  attack  the  caufe  of  the  diforder, 
Phyficians  fhould  therefore  never  lofe  fight 
of  fo  important  a  confideration  in  the  cure 
of  Phthifis,,  as  the  removal  of  obflrudion&j, 
for  every  medicine  or  regjmen,  founded  oa 
any  other  principle,  will  often  operate 
folely  as  a  Paltiative. 

Our  next  endeavour  fliould  be  to  pre--- 
vent  the  inflammation)  ajid  confequent 
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fuppu ration  of  the  tubercles  :  to  correal  the 
ill  habit  of  body,  which  frequently  attends 
this  fpecies  of  tumor,and  obviate  by  a  fuita- 
ble  diet,  the  effeds  of  the  hedic  fever. 
Laftly,  in  the  cafe  of  a  mere  topical  inflam- 
mation and  fimple,  purulent  ulcer,  we  are 
to  dired  our  attention  to  the  local  diforder, 
without  confidering  it  as  the  confequence 
of  any  acrimony  or  fault  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  :  firft,  by  abating  the  inflammation, 
which  is  always  a  means  of  fupporting  the 
fever  and  purulent  difcharge  ;  and  next,  to 
guard  againft  the  emaciation  of  the  body  by 
a  well-conduded  regimen.  Thefe  different 
plans  ihall  be  followed,  though  not  in  the 
order  they  are  mentioned,  in  the  fucceed- 
ing  part  of  this  -€nquiry. 

As  blood-letting  is  fo  powerful,  in  dimi- 
nifhing  the  adivity  and  force  of  the  fan- 
guiferous  fyftem,  and  in  removing  any 
general  or  topical  inflammation,  it  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  remedy  in 
the  cure  of  Phthifis  Pulmonalis.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  it  pradifcd  by  Phyficians  of 
no  inconfidcrable  degree  of  merit  afid  repu- 
tation.   It  is  not  only  common  for  them 
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to  make  ufe  of  one  or  two  bleedings  in  the 
beginning  of  the  diforder,  but  alfo  to 
have  them  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  on 
the  fuppofition  that  they  would  remove 
the  inflammation  fubfifting  in  the  lungs, 
by  diminifliing  the  Plethoric  ftate  of  the 
lyftem.  But  there  are  many  fads  and 
obfervations  on  record  which  prove, 
that  frequent  blood-letting  rather  increafes 
than  diminifhes  the  Plethora  of  the  body  j 
and  holding  this  as  a  fad,  I  fliall  take 
a  different  view  of  this  important  fubjed. 

Few  Phyficians,  when  they  prefcribe 
venefedion,  confider  what  length  of  time 
the  conftitution  may  require  in  reftoring  a 
quantity  of  red  globules,  adequate  to 
what  was  loft  by  the  bleeding ;  indeed  fuch 
a  confideration,  in  many  cafes,  would  lead  to 
a  feeble  and  timid  pradice,  as  in  diforders 
attended  with  acute  inflammation,  where 
a  free  and  unreferved  ufe  of  the  Lancet  is 
fo  often  necefl^ary,  and  where  the  negled 
of  fuch  a  remedy,  for  a  few  days,  may  be 
attended  with  very  ferious  confequences. 
But  this  can  feldom  be  the  cafe  with  the 
Phthifls  in  its  incipient  ftate,  where  no 
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immediate  danger  can  be  apprehended,  and 
where  a  reftraint  on  the  lancet,  inftcad  of 
being  injurious  to  the  patient,  may  rather, 
at  times,  conduce  to  his  recovery. 

Some  experiments  have  been  fet  on  foot, 
which  are  faid  to  determine  how  long  a 
certain  quantity  of  blood  taken  from  the 
general  mafs,  will  require  to  be  reinftated : 
but,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  there  muft  be 
a  fallacy  in  the  conclufion  drawn  from  any 
experiment  on  this  fubjedl.  Though  we 
can  readily  find  by  ftatical  experiments, 
what  length  of  time  the  body  will  require 
to  arrive  at  the  weight  it  had  previous  to 
the  blood-letting :  yet,  can  we  declare, 
with  any  certainty,  that  the  red  globules  on 
which  the  fecretions  depend  are  perfedly 
reftored  ?  I  will  venture  to  fay,  we  cannot. 
We  know,  from  experience  and  obferva- 
tion,  that  the  emaciation  produced  by 
evacuations  of  any  kind  (on  condition  that 
it  has  not  proceeded  fo  far,  as  to  bring  on 
fome  other  diforder)  will  difappear  by  pro- 
per ttianagement,  in  a  fiiort  time  after  the 
difcharge  has  ceafed.  The  Plethoric  ftate 
of  the  body  will  be  fpeedily  regained  by 
'  the 
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the  adminiftration  of  a  diet  containing  a 
large  portion  of  nutritious  matter,  which 
is  at  the  fame  time  eafily  fubdued  by  the 
digeftive  powers.  But  furely,  it  is  not 
reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  red  glo- 
bules can  be  fo  fuddenly  formed,  and 
that  they  pofTefs  that  degree  of  confiftence 
and  cohefion  fo  commonly  attendant  on 
them  in  a  vigorous  and  healthful  condition 
of  the  body.  Accordingly,  no  fmall  de- 
gree of  weaknefs  and  relaxation,  with  a 
remarkable  palenefs  of  the  countenance, 
remain  for  a  long  time  after  any  confider- 
able  lofs  of  blood,  whether  drawn  at  once, 
or  at  intervals  J  though  the  former  pleni- 
tude of  the  veflels  was  renewed,  and  the 
body  acquired  its  ufual  bulk  and  magni- 
tude. 

As  the  fulnefs  and  tenfion  of  the  veffels 
depend  on  the  quantity  of  red  globules 
and  gluten  inherent  in  the  mafs,  fo  by 
removing  thefe  in  any  large  quantity,  we 
diminish  the  adivity  of  the  arteries,  and  of 
courfe  the  excretory  vefTels  detached  from 
them.  By  thefe  means,  the  former  ple- 
thora of  the  veiTels  will  be  fpeedily  re- 
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flored  after  blood-letting,  if  the  aliment 
be  taken  in  its  ufual  quantity  and  quality,* 
However,  we  are  not  to  conclude  from 
thefe  phasnomena,  that  the  due  proportion 
of  red  globules  and  gluten  are  added  to 
the  mafSj  though  the  veflels  have  acquired 
their  ufual  fulncfs :  for  the  inadive  ftate 
of  the  excretories  not  allowing  a  ready 
efcape  to  the  colourlefs  part  of  the  fluids, 
will  occafion  an  over-fulnefs  in  the  arte- 
ries before  fufficient  time  is  given  for  the 
formation  of  the  red  globules.  The  fymp- 
toms  of  palenefs,  &c.  juft  now  enumerated, 
prove  clearly,  that  the  red  globules  are  not 
petfedly  moulded ;  and  the  Hydropic  Dia- 
thefis,  fo  common  to  thofe  who  have  been 
frequently  blooded,  even  when  they  have 
regained  their  ordinary  plumpnefs  and 
obefity,  are  additional  proofs  of  the  doc- 
trine here  inculcated^. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  that  the  pro- 
cefs  of  fanguificatioii  is  carried  pn  in  a 
dired  ratio  to  the  vigour  of  the  conftitution 
in  general  j  for,  we  fee  in  the  Chlorofis, 
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and  in  many  diforders  where  the  vital 
powers  are  diminifhed,  that  the  rofy  and 
florid  colour  of  the  countenance  difappcars 
infenfibly,  owing  to  the  red  globules  and 
gluten  not  being  added  to  the  circulating 
mafs  in  the  ufual  quantity.  The  fame 
colour  and  habit  of  body  frequently  occurs 
in  the  firft  flage  of  the  Phthifis,  and  is  to  be 
attributed  to  fimilar  caufes,  as  to  thofe  of 
the  Chlorofis.  There  is  a  delicacy  of  con- 
ftitution,  at  times,  fo  predominant  in  fome 
confumptive  perfons,that  very  little  general 
evacuation  can  be  ventured  upon  ;  though, 
at  the  fame  time,  it  would  require  fome  dif- 
cernment  and  fkill  to  diftinguifh  the  difeafe 
from  an  ordinary  catarrh,  except  by  the  vifi- 
ble  decline  of  the  body.  The  wan  and  pallid 
countenance,  the  averfion  to  any  employ- 
ment or  exercife  that  requires  the  fmalleft 
exertion  ;  the  cefTation  of  the  menflrual 
flux  in  the  female  fex,  all  of  them  very 
often  occurring  at  an  early  period  of  the 
difeafe,  are  convincing  proofs,  how  hazard-^ 
ous  it  is  to  attempt  a  cure  by  the  evacuation 
of  frequent  blood-letting.  To  moft  perfons, 
efpecially  to  thofe  in  whom  evident  figns 
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of  a  Plethora  exift,  two  or  three  bleedings 
may  be  advantageous  ;  but  no  theory,  no 
prefumption  of  experience,  nor  even  the  fpe- 
cious  pretext  of  authority,  can  give  fane* 
tion  to  its  frequent  repetition.  We  are  by 
HO  means  capable  of  judging  how  long  the 
fyftem  rnay  be  in  regaining  the  lofs  fuf- 
tained  by  bleeding  in  any  cafe :  but  the 
matter  is  ftill  more  dubious  in  a  beginning 
Confumption,  where  the  frame  is  gradu- 
ally declining,  and  of  courfe  the  power  of 
converting  the  aliment  into  blood  is  every 
day  diminifhing.  Moreover,  from  the 
experiments  pf  the  very  ingenious  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  a  flrong  prefumption  arifes, 
that  a  portion  of  the  living  principle  of  ani- 
mals, is  inherent  in  the  blood.  Admitting 
his  rpafbning  on  this  fubjedl  well  founded, 
and  conclufive  (which  I  think  moft  perfons 
will,  who  have  perufed  it  carefully),  it  will 
require  no  ftrength  of  imagination  to  al- 
lege, with  fome  degree  of  confidence,  that 
the  operation  of  blood-letting,  frequently 
repeated,  will  difcharge,  with  the  ftream,  a 
eenfiderable  part  of  the  living  principle  : 
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lb  that,  "  vitamque  cum  fanguine  fudit," 
will  be  as  efFedually  produced,  in  length 
of  time,  by  the  wound  of  a  Lancet,  when 
often  repeated,  as  by  the  moft  extenfive 
wound  inflided  on  any  of  Virgil's  Heroes. 

On  the  whole,  whatever  view  we  take 
of  this  fubjed,  repeated  blood-letting  can- 
not be  pradifed  in  any  ftage  of  the  Phthi- 
fis  with  advantage  to  the  Patient,  or 
honour  to  the  Praditioner  :  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  one  will  have  his  diforder 
aggravated,  and  the  other  muft  run  the 
rifque  of  lofing  his  reputation. 

We  lhall  next  turn  our  attention  to  a 
very  interefting  and  important  part  of  this 
fubjed,  to  wit,  to  the  neceffary  rules  for 
conduding  the  diet  in  this  difeafe. 

The  greater  part  of  medical  writers, 
from  Hippocrates,  down  to  the  prefent 
period,  have  confidered  a  milk  and  vege- 
table diet  as  indifpenfably  necelTary  for 
the  cure  of  every  fpecies  of  Phthifis,  as 
blood-letting  for  an  inflammation  of  the 
Jungs.  This  may  appear  the  more  extraor- 
dinary. 
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dinary,  as  the  principles  upon  which  they 
founded  their  pradice,  were  as  different 
and  contradidory  as  any  two  fubftances  in 
nature. 

However,  in  the  eye  of  a  Philofopher, 
this  difcordance  between  the  theory  and 
pradice  may  be  fufficient  to  add  weight 
and  ftability  to  the  latter,  and  overthrow 
any  oppofition  made  againft  it  :  let  the 
theory  on  which  it  was  founded  be  ever 
fo    vague    and    fantastic  ;     for  it  may 
be  alleged,    that   notwithftanding  there 
were  many  falfe  opinions  and  conjedures 
formed  about  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe, 
that  the  fuccefs  always  attending  the  milk 
diet,  tranfmitted  the  pradice  unaltered  to 
pofterity. 

The  method  of  treating  fome  diforders, 
has  been  uniformly  the  fame  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  countries,  though  many  various 
and  different  theories  have  been  fet  up, 
from  time  to  time,  concerning  their  nature 
and  caufes  ;  yet  experience,  a  ufeful  and 
valuable  guide  in  the  pradice  of  Phyfic, 
has  inconteftably  proved  the  propriety  of 
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the  treatment.  For  example,  blood-letting 
has  been  invariably  employed  in  the  cure 
of  Pleurify  by  moft  Phyficians,  except  by 
the  Chymical  fed  :  this  pradice  ftill  keeps 
its  ground  among  the  moderns,  and  will 
always  hold  good,  while  Phyfic  and  Philo- 
fophy  exift.  This  is  the  mode  of  reafon- 
ing  that  might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  a 
milk  and  vegetable  diet,  without  invefti- 
gating  its  effeds  on  the  human  body,  either 
in  a  ftate  of  health  or  difeafe. 

In  any  complaint  wherein  a  particular 
treatment  is  found  by  experience  to  be 
fuccefsful,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  general 
teftimony  of  Phyficians,  a  perfon  might 
readily  fubfcribe  to  fuch  authorities,  though 
he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  putting 
the  matter  to  a  trial ;  but  if  he  found  a 
diforder  baffling  every  effort  of  medical 
ingenuity  and  fkill,  and  not  yielding  to  any 
medicine  or  regimen  that  has  ever  been 
propofed,  he  may  turn  fceptic  and  totally 
rejed  the  experience  and  teflimonies  of 
Phyficians  on  this  fubjed  j  and  conclude, 
that  either  the  dodriijes  they  have  ef^a- 
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blifhed,  are  erroneous,  their  methods  of 
cure  ill-judged,  or  that  both  are  perhaps  in 
fault,  and  deferve  an  equal  cenfure.  He 
might  alfo  reafon  with  himfelf  in  this 
manner  : 

The  Confumption  of  the  Lungs  is  well 
known,  in  general,  to  be  a  fatal  difeafe, 
and  this  idea  has  fo  univerfally  fpread  itfelf 
among  all  ranks  of  people,  that  they  enter- 
tain little  or  no  hopes  of  a  cure  from  the 
advice  of  a  Phyfician,  if  they  are  fully 
convinced  of  its  exiftence.  The  general 
carnage  it  commits  under  the  eyes  of  the 
moft  celebrated  in  the  profeflion,  the  acce- 
lerated progrefs  it  affumes  towards  morta- 
lity by  the  common  curative  means,  raife 
jnfuperable  doubts  with  me,  if  we  are  to 
credit  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  cures 
being  performed  by  the  ufe  of  a  milk  and 
'ue get  able  diet. 

Thefe  arguments,  though  feemingly 
plaufible,  are  ftill  very  fallacious :  for 
though  the  Confumption  of  the  Lungs 
is,  in  general,  a  fatal  difeafe,  after  it  has 
taken  deep  root  j  yet  there  is  little  doubt 

that 
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that  a  rigorous  abftinence  from  animal 
food,  entered  upon  at  an  early  period,  has 
refcucd  many  a  perfon  from  impending 
ruin.  But,  as  this  pradice  has,  in  my 
opinion,  been  extended  beyond  its  proper 
limits,  I  fhall  take  a  view  of  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  or  may  be  advanced 
in  its  favour,  and  endeavour  to  prove  that 
they  are  not  fufficiently  ftrong  to  exclude 
the  admiffion  of  animal  food  in  certain 
cafes.  As  this  is  a  fubjed  of  very  great 
importance,  it  v^ill  be  proper  to  give  it  a 
full  and  ample  difcuffion. 

The  efFeds  that  the  Antients,  together 
with  many  of  the  Moderns,  have  expeded 
from  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet  may  be 
comprehended  in  what  follows  : 

All  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  in  the 
form  of  chyle,  is  diredly  fent  from  the  left 
fubclavian  vein  to  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart ;  from  thence  it  flows  through 
the  Pulmonary  artery  immediately  to  the 
lungs,  to  undergo  the  changes  neceflary 
for  the  fupport  and  maintenance  of  the 
conftitution.    As  the  lungs  arc  the  firft 
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vifcera  to  which  this  fluid  is  fubjeded,  the 
greater  part  of  Phyfiologifts,  even  thofe  of 
modern  times,  have  confidered  them  as  the 
principal,  if  not  the  fole  organs  of  fangui- 
fication  j  and  hence  an  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  feveral,  that  if  they  fhould 
happen  to  be  obftruded  by  tubercles  or 
otherwife,  the  body  muft  of  courfe  infen- 
fibly  decay.    Moreover,  when  the  lungs 
are  oppreffed  by  tubercles,  or  corroded  by 
malignant  ulcers,  they  cannot  poffibly  have 
fufEcient  adion  or  force  to  aflimilate  a 
quantity  of  nutrition  adequate  to  the  ne- 
ceffities  of  the  oeconomy :   hence,  that 
fpecies  of  aliment  which  requires  very  lit- 
tle exertion  of  the  digeftive  powers  to  fub- 
due  it,  fhould  be  made  ufe  of  in  preference 
to  any  other  nutritious  fubftance  j  and 
milk  is  faid  to  anfwer  this  intention  com- 
pletely.   But  feveral  Phyficians  perceiving 
that  dyfpeptic  fymptoms  had  generally  ac- 
companied the  liberal  ufe  of  cows  milk, 
have  fubftituted  in  its  place,  another  kind, 
containing  a  fmaller  portion  of  oily  and 
cafeous  matter,  and  this  is  chiefly  the  milk 
of  marcs,   afles,  and  fome  others.  The 
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whey  of  any  of  them  has  always  been 
deemed  proper  and  ufeful.  Many  other 
advantages  are  thought  to  refult  from  the 
adminiftration  of  milk ;  fuch  as  defending 
the  parts  from  the  acrimony  of  the  ulcer, 
by  its  mild  and  lubricating  qualities,  coun- 
teracting the  tendency  of  the  fluids  to 
putrefadion,  by  its  antifeptic  powers, 
allaying  the  febrile  heat,  and  retarding  the 
inflammatory  progrefs  of  the  tubercles  or 
ulcers.  When  fuch  extraordinary  advan- 
tages are  expedted  to  arife  from  this  diet, 
it  may  readily  be  thought  that  a  fcrupulous 
abfl:inence  from  animal  food,  has  been 
rigoroufly  enjoined  in  every  fpecies,  and  in 
every  ftage  of  the  Confumption. 

We  have  now  enumerated  the  different 
good  effeds  which  have  been  generally 
faid  to  refult  from  the  exhibition  of  a 
milk  diet,  and  they  fliall  be  accordingly 
noticed  j  the  objedions  that  have,  or  pof- 
fibly  can  be  made  to  the  partial  admiflion 
of  animal  food  will  be  alfo  anfwered. 

I  would  firfl:  have  it  obferved,  that  there 
is  no  dired  or  pofitive  evidence  of  the 
lungs  being  tte  engines  of  fanguification. 

The 
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The  chyle  after  being  aded  upon  by  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart  with  confider- 
able  force,  is  impelled  with  great  velocity 
through  the  different  branches  of  the 
Pulmonary  artery,  without  undergoing 
any  uncommon  degree  of  attrition  from 
the  adion  of  thefe  veffels.  The  fwiftnefs 
with  which  the  blood  moves  through  the 
lungs,  will  perhaps  retard,  rather  than  acce- 
lerate this  procefs  j  for,  if  the  lungs  were 
ever  fo  well  calculated  for  bringing  about 
the  neceffary  change  in  the  chyle,  yet  it 
is  fubjeded  to  their  adion  for  fuch  a  fhort 
fpace  of  time,  that  its  progrefs  towards 
fanguification  cannot  be  very  much  pro- 
moted. 

It  is  extremely  improbable  to  fuppofe,  that 
any  one  vifcus  is  alone  concerned  in  form- 
ing the  red  globules  and  I  cannot  fee  how 
far  the  lungs  are  entitled  to  fuch  a  pre- 
eminence from  their  fundions,  or  from 
thofe  of  the  veffels  pervading  them.  The 
veffels  of  this  organ,  I  fuppofe,  are  go- 
verned by  the  fame  laws  as  thofe  of  the 
reft  of  the  body;  and  as  to  any  advantage 
that  may  arife  from  the  continual  expand- 
ing 
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ing  and  fubfiding  of  the  vifcus  itfelf,  it 
muft  be  very  inconfiderable. 

Any  determinate  portion  of  chyle,  in 
circulating  through  the  lungs,  cannot  pof- 
fibly  receive  much  agitation  or  compreffion 
from  their  peculiar  mode  of  adion ;  as 
refpiration  is  not  often  performed  during 
the  time  that  a  certain  quantity  of  blood 
is  paffing  from  the  right  to  the  left  ventri- 
cle of  the  heart.  1  think  it  more  confo- 
nant  to  Philofophy,  anji  to  the  general 
laws  of  the  ceconomy  to  conclude,  that 
every  red  artery  and  vein  confpires  to  ef- 
fedluatc  fo  elaborate  a  transformation.  We 
fee  from  what  has  been  delivered  in  page 
84,  et  fequentia,  what  a  .long  time  the 
Conftitution  requires  to  reftore  any  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  blood  loft  by  Vene- 

fedion  or  otherwife  ;  when,  if  the  lungg 
were  principally  concerned  in  regenerating 
it,  the  procefs  would  be  more  fpeedily 
effe<f}ed  :  for  in  many  inftances,  the  lungs 
perform  their  fundions  with  as  much 
force  and  vigour  as  ever  j  yet,  every  ex- 
ternal appearance  declares  the  blood  to  be 
in  a  dillblved  and  imperfed  ftate  in  the 
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vefTels  for  many  days,  and  even  weeks 
after  the  evacuation. 

The  circumftance  of  the  chyle  being 
firft  fubjeded  to  the  adion  of  the  lungs, 
can  add  no  confirmation  to  this  dodrine. 
The  ferous  and  lymphatic  humours  after 
performing  their  offices,  and  being  abfbrbed 
from  the  different  cavities  of  the  body, 
obferve  the  fame  laws  with  refped  to  their 
circulation.  There  is  little  doubt  alfo,  but 
that  the  femen  ^itfelf  is  taken  up  by  the 
abforbents,  and  if  it  circulates  with  the 
reft  of  the  fluids,  which  we  mtift  believe, 
from  fome  fads  related  by  'Dr.  Haller,  it 
ha^  no  other  paffage  to  get  into  the  red 
circulating  ftrcam,  except  by  that  which  is 
common  to  the  lymph,  chyle  and  others. 
It  cannot  pofTibly  be  alleged  here,  that 
thefe  fecretions  are  imperfed  in  their  na- 
ture, and  that  they  fland  in  need  of  the 
lungs  affiftance  to  qualify  them  for  their 
different  purpofes.  They  have  already 
undergone  what  changes  were  neceffary 
for  the  offices  they  were  intended  to  per- 
form 5  fo  that  any  remora  in  the  recepta- 
cles or  cavities. they  were  lodged  in,  longer 
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than  was  requifite  for  difcharging  their 
duties,  would  be  attended  with  very  per- 
nicious confcquences.  It  appears  a  very 
wife  and  beneficent  intention  of  nature, 
to  have  thefe  fecreted  fluids  brought  back 
to  the  general  mafs,  in  order  to  avoid  as 
much  as  poffible,  the  diforders  that  would 
inevitably  arife  from  their  accumulation. 
Had  the  Thoracic  dud  terminated  in  the 
Aorta,  inftead  of  the  Subclavian  vein,  in 
order  that  the  chyle  might  be  aded  upon 
by  the  reft  of  the  body  before  it  arrived  at 
the  Lungs,  it  v/ould  have  totally  defeated 
the  fimplicity  with  which  this  fyftem  is 
conduded,  and  introduced  a  complex  man- 
ner, which  is  always  incompatible  with  the 
method  that  nature  makes  ufe  of  in  her 
operations.  Then  we  would  have  one 
dud  terminating  in  the  Subclavian  vein, 
which  appears  in  a-  manner  unavoidable, 
at  leaft  it  feems  the  moft  proper  place  for 
receiving  the  lymph  of  the  upper  parts, 
and  the  other  emptying  itfelf  into  the 
Aorta.  But  how  much  more  confiftent 
and  beautiful  are  matters  in  their  prefent 
fituation  :  inftead  of  two  being  employed, 
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wc  find  only  one,  anfwering  equally 
well,  if  not  better,  the  purpofes  of  both. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  con- 
fequence  Jiow  the  chyle  gets  admittance 
into  the  mafs  of  blood,  as  it  will  be  aded 
upon  by  the  vefTels  of  the  whole  fyftem  in 
a  fhort  time  after  its  entrance. 

The  fubjed:  that  next  in  order  merits 
our  attention,  is  the  caufe  or  caufes  of  the 
emaciation  that  takes  place  in  the  con- 
fumption.  We  have  before  obferved  that 
this  gradual  wafte  of  the  body,  was  for- 
merly attributed  to  the  want  of  the  affimi- 
lating  power  in  the  Lungs  from  obftrudions 
and  tubercles.  But  there  is  little  doubt 
that  obftrudions  may  fubfift  in  the  Lungs 
for  a  length  of  time,  without  bringing  on 
any  obfervable  degree  of  emaciation  ;  this 
I  apprehend  to  be  frequently  the  cafe  be- 
fore the  tubercles  begin  to  inflame  or  dif- 
charge  any  purulent  matter ;  and,  in  fad, 
they  have  remained  in  an  indolent  ftate 
for  many  years,  while  at  the  fame  time, 
no  figns  of  decay  or  emaciation  appeared. 
It  is  true,  there  is  very  often  an  uncom- 
mon 
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moil  degree  of  delicacy  to  be  feen  in  the 
countenances  of  Phthifical  patients,  in  the 
firft  ftage  of  the  diforder  ;  but  this  is  to  be 
afcribed  to  a  particular  temperament,  or 
to  an  accelerated  pulfe,  which  fometimes 
fhews  itfelf  very  early,  rather  than  to  any 
wafte  occafioned  by  the  obftrudion  of  tu- 
bercles. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  and  I  imagine  on 
a  very  juft  foundation,  that  an  abforption 
of  oil  from  the  cellular  texture  takes  place 
in  every  fever,  for  the  purpofe  of  covering 
and  correcting  any  acrimony  that  may  be 
introduced  in  the  beginning,  or  generated 
during  its  continuancc.-j-  In  every  inftance 
of  d.  Phthifis  Pulmonalis,  a  fever  is  always 
prefent,  and  perhaps  the  epithet  Hedtic,  is 
not  improperly  annexed  to  it :  for,  though 
exacerbations  are  generally  formed  in  the 
noon  and  evening ;  yet,  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafe,  the  pulfe  is  quicker 
than  is  compatible  with  a  ftate  of  health. 
This  frequency  of  pulfe  alone,  will  account 
for  the  emaciation  that  takes  place  in  the 
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Confumption  ;    but  fome  other  circum- 
ftancfs  ought  to  be  probably  noticed.  The 
fweatings  that  often  attend  this  difeafe,  by 
diflipating  the  fluids,  and  of  courfc  occa- 
floning  a  diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the 
body,  may  be  thought  to  have  a  remarka- 
ble influence :  but,  as  in  many  infl:ances, 
little  or  no  fweating  occurs  in  Phthifis, 
while  at  the  fame  time,  the  emaciation 
goes  on  as  rapidly  as  if  fuch  a  caufe  had 
exifted  ;  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that 
the  abforptionof  oil,  from  the  cellular  fub- 
ftance,  by  means  of  the  acrimony  diflufed 
all  over  the  fyftem,  is  the  principal  agent 
in  reducing  the  bulk  and  fize  of  the  body. 
The  numberlefs  examples  of  emaciation, 
fupervening  ulcers,  of  diflerent  denomina- 
tions, both  external  and  internal ;  when 
the  matter  is  taken  up  by  the  abforbents, 
aflbrd,  at  leafl,  a  very  ftrong  prefumption 
for  forming  fuch  a  concluflon. 
^  The  idea  of  milk  being  fooner  fubdued 
by  the  digeftive  organs,  and  more  eafily 
aflimilated  to  thp  Conftitution  than  any 
food  entirely  animal,  may,  at  firft  flght, 
appear  very  plauflble.    The  common  ar- 
gument 
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gument  that  has  been  advanced,  is,  that 
as  milk  has  already  undergone  all  the  pro- 
ceffes  of  digeftion  in  the  animal  from 
which  it  is  taken  j  it  ought,  therefore,  be 
the  more  eafily  concoded,  and  affimilated 
by  the  conftitution  in  the  human  frame. 
This  dodrine  may  hold  good  in  fome  par- 
ticular inftances,  but  it  can  never  be  gene- 
rally applied. 

The  greater  part  of  Viviparous  animals 
live  on  the  milk  of  their  parents,  for  fome 
time  after  they  leave  the  Uterus,  though 
the  food  which  they  are  to  fubfift  on  at  a 
certain  period,  be  different  and  oppofite  in 
the  fame  clafs.  Thus  fome  of  them  live 
on  vegetable,  others  on  animal  food,  and 
a  mixture  of  both  .  feems  beft  adapted  to 
the  human  race.  Nature  has  undoubtedly 
a  very  benevolent  intention  in  view,  in 
appointing  a  milk  diet  fo  univerfally  to  the 
young  of  many  fpecies  :  it  certainly  is  a 
very  nutritious  fluid,  from  the  quantity  of 
oleaginous  matter  it  has  in  its  compofition, 
and  from  its  confiftence,  and  from  being  a 
fecretion  of  the  parents,  feems  very  well 
calculated  for  the  maintenance  of  young 

animals. 
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animals.  I  am  willing  to  admit,  that  milk 
was  defigned  by  nature  for  the  young 
brood  who  live  on  if,  as  being  a  fpecies  of 
aliment  eafier  of  digeftion  than  any 
other  food  that  could  be  adminiftered 
to  them.  However,  it  appears  a  little 
extraordinary,  that  the  oviparous  animals 
fliould  live  on  the  fame  food  immediately 
when  they  are  hatched,  that  they  ufe  in  a 
more  advanced  period :  ib  that  nature  does 
not  feem  as  folicitous  m  procuring  them  food 
of  eafy  folution,  as  thofe  of  the  other  clafs 
of  animals  i  at  leaft  we  may  fay  confift- 
ently,  that  fhe  does  not  think  it  neceffary. 
If  milk  be  a  food  of  fuch  eafy  digeftion,  I 
cannot  well  conceive,  why  there  fhould  be 
fo  much  attention  paid  in  afligning  it  to 
the  young  of  one  clafs  of  animals,  while 
another  clafs  is  totally  negleded  in  this 
particular.  Nature  has  certainly  fome 
other  objed  in  view,  befides  the  food's 
digeftion,  elfe,  why  this  marked  predilec- 
tion in  favour  of  one  animal  more  than 
another  ?  We  cannot  give  any  reafon  why 
feveral  of  the  young  of  many  fpecies,  live 
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partly  on  animal  food  in  their  earlier  days, 
while  they  are  totally  confined  to  a  vege- 
table diet  in  their  riper  years  •,  which  is 
the  cafe  with  the  cow,  the  fheep,  the  afs, 
and  many  others. 

Very  few,  I  fuppofe,  entertain  any 
doubts  of  an  animal  matter  being  one  of 
the  neceffary  conftituent  parts  of  milkj 
and,  as  few  can  probably  explain,  why 
animal  food  fhould  be  well  adapted  to  a 
young,  and  not  to  an  aged  conftitution. 
However  deficient  we  may  be,  in  afcer- 
taining  with  precifion,  the  final  .  caufes 
here,  we  muft  notwithftanding  declare, 
that  as  milk  is  the  kind  of  aliment  defign- 
ed  by  nature,  for  the  fuftenance  of  a  nu- 
merous offspring,  it  is  of  courfe  the  diet 
that  is  beft  fuited  to  their  conftitutions. 
But  its  being  the  moft  fuitable  diet  for  a 
certain  age,  does  not  necelTarily  lead  to  a 
conclufion,  that  this  is  the  cafe  at  a  more 
diftant  period ;  and  that  like  caufes  fhould 
produce  the  like  effeds ;  when  the  body  is 
in  a  ftate  of  health,  as  well  as  in  a  ftate  of 
diforder. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  fee 
children  labouring  under  dyfpeptic  fymp- 
toms,  from  the  continued  ufe  of  milk-, 
for  when  a  lofs  of  tone  occurs  in  their 
ftomachs,  an  excefs  of  acidity  takes  place, 
which  is  always  difagreeable,  and  often- 
times very  dangerous.  The  milk  is  coag- 
ulated, and  frequently  thrown  up  in  this 
indigefted  ftate  by  vomiting  :  hence,  Phy- 
ficians  find  it  neceffary  to  wean  the  infant 
before  the  ufual  time,  or  render  the 
fuck  more  Alkalefcent,  by-  increafing 
the  nurfes  allowance  of  animal  food.  A 
fmall  portion  of  animal  food  given  to  the 
infant  at  intervals,  will  often  be  found 
more  cfFedual  for  removing  the  acidity  in 
the  ftomach,  than  the  moft  powerful  ab- 
forbent  in  the  Materia  Medica.  Even  in 
this  languid  and  debilitated  ftate  of  the 
ftomach,  nobody,  I  fuppofe,  will  attempt 
to  fay,  that  milk  is  more  eafily  digefted, 
and  converted  into  the  proper  nourifhment 
for  the  conftitution,  than  any  other  nutri- 
tious fubftance  :  the  precipitation  of  the 
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cafeous  part  of  the  milk,  and  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  vomiting,  clearly  demonflrate, 
that  the  digeftive  procefs  is  not  properly 
conduced  ;  and  that  the  food  which  has 
the  efFed  of  incrcafing  the  tone  of  the 
flomach  and  counterading  the  morbid  aci- 
dity at  the  fame  time,  is  beft  calculated 
for  fuch  a  difeafe,  and  is  abfolutely  the 
moft  eafily  conquered  and  affimilated  by 
the  powers  of  the  oeconony. 

This  reafoning  can,  in  many  inftances, 
be  extended  with  propriety,  to  people  of 
riper  years.  There  are  feveral  of  thefe  in 
a  robuft  ftate  of  health,  with  whom  milk, 
in  its  entire  ftate  will  not  agree  ;  from  its 
difpofition  to  produce  acidity,  and  other 
dyfpeptic  fymptoms.  In  Phthifical  patients, 
fuch  a  phsenomenon  may  be  fuppofed  to 
occur  very  readily,  on  account  of  the 
general  ftate  of  weaknefs  and  inanition  : 
and  accordingly,  we  find  that  milk  is  very 
often  rejeded  by  their  ftomachs  ;  particu- 
larly in  the  advanced  ftage  of  the  diforder. 
It  is  true,  that,  feveral  methods  may,  and  ' 
have  been  propofed,  for  obviating  fuch  an 
effed,  and  fometimes  with  fuccefs  :  but, 
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ftill  this  circumftance  cannot  poffibly  inva- 
lidate the  arguments  we  have  advanced, 
of  milk  being  badly  digcfted  by  thefe 
Valetudinarians. 

The  greater  part  of  writers  on  the  Con- 
fumption,  have  confidered  a  milk  diet  par- 
ticularly indicated  from  its  efficacy,  in 
correding  the  tendency  of  the  fluids  to 
putrefadlion.  It  cannot  be  denied,  but 
milk  is  lefs  feptic  than  any  food  entirely 
animal ;  and  if  vegetables,  and  the  fari- 
nacea  be  joined  with  it,  a  diet  may  be 
compofed  in  this  manner,  which  appears  a 
probable  means  of  retarding  a  putrefcent 
procefs  in  the  fluids,  when  fuch  a  difpofi- 
tion  occurs.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
unphilofophical  than  to  apply  remedies  for 
certain  caufes  or  effeds,  which  never  had 
any  exiftence.  In  every  inftance  of  a  pu- 
trefcent fl:ate  of  the  fluids,  certain  fymp- 
toms,  moft  commonly,  if  not  always  appear, 
which  determine  with  a  degree  of  probabi- 
lity, the  prefence  of  fuch  a  caufe,  as  an 
hemorrhagy  from  different  parts  of  the 
body,  without  the  concurrence  of  an  in- 
flammatory 
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flammatory  afFedion,  efFufions  of  blood, 
or  ferum  under  the  cutile  5  a  gangrene  of 
particular  parts,  and  the  dilTolved  ap- 
pearance of  the  blood,  when  drawn  by 
venefe£Hon.-f 

Thefe  are  undoubtedly  the  figns,  where- 
by we  form  an  opinion  of  the  tendency  to 
putrefadion  in  the  fluids,  and  furely,  no 
Phylician  will  attempt  to  fay,  that  they 
are  ever  to  be  met  with  in  Phthifis,  or 
ever  originate  from  fuch  a  fource  as  the 
ulcer  that  ufually  affcds  the  lungs,  exclu- 
fively  of  any  other  caufe.  The  fastor  of 
the  breath,  fo  frequently  occurring  in  this 
diforder,  might  have  given  rife  to  this  doc- 
trine: but  this  exhalation  proceeds  directly 
from  the  ulcer  itfelf,  and  is  by  no  means 
the  confequence  of  any  general  deprava- 
tion of  the  fluids  ;  of  courfe,  it  cannot  be 
adduced  as  a  fupport  to  this  dodrine.  It 
may  alfo  be  alleged,  that  as  the  ulcer  is  of 
a  putrid  nature,  and  as  all  putrid  fub- 
ftances  have  the  effect  of  promoting  pu- 
trefadion,  when  added  to  fluids  capable 
of  fuch  a  change    fo  the  purulent  matter 
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of  the  ulcer  ought  neceffarily  to  prove  a 
ferment  to  the  blood,  and  bring  on  its  diffo- 
lution.  This  is  certainly  the  beft  argu- 
ment that  could  be  advanced  on  the  fub- 
jed;  but  notwithftanding  its  plaufibility  an 
unanfwerable  objedion  can  be  oppofed  to 
.it,  to  wit,  that  the  Confumption  is  never 
attended  with  a  diffolution  of  the  blood : 
for,  by  examining  the  cafe  minutely,  no 
figns  of  putrefcency  do  ever  appear.  The 
fever  that  accompanies  it,  is  always  of  the 
inflammatory  kind,  not  refembling  in  any 
degree  the  putrid  fpecies :  the  fymptoms 
are  not  near  fo  malignant  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other,  nor  the  vital  or  natural  functions 
fo  violently  attacked.  The  fever  of  the 
former  feems  to  arife  from  the  ftimulating 
acrimony  of  the  ulcer,  and  operates  like 
other  acrid  matters  in  increafing  the  adion 
of  the  heart  and  arteries  :  but  the  acri- 
mony of  the  latter  ads  with  decifive  in- 
fluence in  deftroying  the  vital  principle, 
and  inftead  of  raifing  the  pulfe,  generally 
tends  to  weaken  and  deprefs  it. 

Whenever  a  matter  called  putrid  is  in- 
troduced into  the  body,  as  in  the  Plague, 

Scurvy, 
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Scurvy,  and  others ;  the  diminution  of  the 
general  powers  of  the  body  keeps  pace 
with  the  progrefs  of  the  putrefcency  of 
the  humours  in  the  general  mafs  ^  but  we 
often  fee  the  appetite  continue  unimpaired, 
even  in  the  advanced  ftage  of  the  Phthifis, 
the  intelledual  faculties  almoft  in  their 
ufual  condition,  the  mind  elate  with  hope 
and  confidence  to  the  laft  extremity,  and 
the  final  diifolution  protraded  much  longer 
than  might  have  been  expeded  from  rea- 
foning  on  the  fubjcd.  The  patient  ema- 
ciated to  the  utmoft  degree  drags  on  a 
wretched  exiftence,  fo  that  every  day  ap- 
pears to  be  his  laft  :  yet  the  fatal  ftroke  is 
often  warded  off  for  months,  in  fuch  a 
fituation.  The  fat,  in  which  the  plump- 
nefs  of  the  body  confifts,  is  exhaufted, 
and  the  fkin  and  bones  appear  the  only 
fad  remains  ;  yet  the  adion  of  the  mufclcs 
is,  in  proportion,  very  little  diminifhed. 

Van  Swieten  relates  the  cafe  of  a  mufi- 
cian,  who  played  on  the  Harpfichord  with 
great  dexterity,  the  day  before  his  death, 
and  moved  his  fingers  with  as  much  acti- 
vity as  ever. 

More- 
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Moreover,  when  death  comes  on,  it  does 
not  happen  from  any  immediate  afFedion 
of  the  moving  powers  of  the  machine, 
aded  upon  by  fome  virus  or  poifon,  but 
from  a  general  emaciation,  and  an  injury 
offered  to  the  organization  of  a  fingle 
vifcus.  Indeed  it  would  feem,  that  the 
operation  of  the  acrimony  in  the  Phthifis, 
was  principally  exerted  on  the  cellular  tex- 
ture (which  it  effedlually  confumes  by 
degrees)  and  very  little  on  the  other  parts. 
From  thefe  confiderations,  we  totally  rejedl 
the  application  of  a  milk  diet,  with  refped 
to  its  utility  in  correding  the  tendency  of 
the  fluids  to  putrefadion:  though  from 
thence  it  fliould  not  be  inferred,  that  it  is 
either  a  dangerous  or  a  ufelefs  remedy.  I 
think  that  milk  may  have  its  advantages, 
and  I  believe  it  is  the  only  remedy,  if 
it  agrees  with  the  patient,  and  when 
combined  with  the  Farinacea,  that  can  be 
employed  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs, 
in  certain  fpecies  and  in  certain  ftages  of 
the  comfumption.  It  is  a  fluid  that  con- 
tains no  fmall  portion  of  nutritious  mat- 
ter, and  efpecially  of  that  quality  which 
increafes  the  bulk  and  plumpnefs  of  the 
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body,  in  its  nature  mild  and  emollient, 
and  deftitute  of  any  acrid  or  irritating  in- 
gredient.    Another   advantage,  perhaps 
attending  it,  confifts  in  involving  the  acri- 
mony difFufed  all  over  the  body,  and  in 
defending  the  parts  from  its  virulence : 
the  fignal  fuccefs  to  be  met  with  from 
taking  a  large  quantity    of  mild,  ftefh 
broths  in  the  fcurvy,  feems  to  corroborate 
this  opinion.    Befides  fupplying  the  hu- 
mours w^ith  an  aliment  of  a  very  nourifh- 
ing  and  invigorating  quality,  they  are  well 
adapted  to  proted  the  parts  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  acrid  matter,  fo  predomi- 
nant in  this  difeafe.  '  'Vil  [f.:i; 

Thefe  obfervations  :  would  lead  to  aifi 
opinion^  that  though  acrimony  and  putreC- 
cency  did  always  accompany  the  Con- 
fumption,  a  quantity  of  animal  food, 
under  proper  reftridions,  may  ftill  be  given 
to  fome  Phthifical  patients,  with'  fafety 
and  advantage.  But  this  fubjedl  we  can- 
not profecute  here,  as  it  will  be  difcufled 
hereafter,  when  we  have  taken  a  flight 
view  of  the  difference  between  animal  and 
vegetable  food. 

I  There 
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There  are,  I  think,  many  convincing 
proofs  of  animal  food  being  more  nutriti- 
ous, and  more  cffedual  in  promoting  the 
plethoric  ftate  of  the  body,  than  any  diet 
confifting  of  milk,  vegetables,  or  the  Fari- 
nacea.    This,  I  think,  will  admit  of  a 
demonftration,   without  having  any  re- 
courfc  to  the  philofophical  analyfis  of  the 
different  aliments  taken  in  by  animals. 
It  is  univerfally  known,  that  fuch  of  the 
human  fpecies  as  live  entirely,  or  for  the 
moft  part,  on  milk  and  vegetables,  are 
always  of  a  thin  and  meagre  habit  of 
body ;  while  thofe  who  live  moftly  on  ani- 
mal food  are  generally  plethoric.  Even 
the  degree  of  obeli  ty  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  nutrition  the  food  contains. 
Thus,  the  animal  food  of  England  has  pro- 
bably a  greater  tendency  to  produce  obefity, 
than  the  fame  fpecies  of  food  in  Scotland  ; 
and  that  of  Scotland,  more  than  the  fame 
iiBL  France,  and  other  Countries. 

The  reafon  that  has  been  commonly 
afligned  for  animal  food  being  more  nutri- 
tious than  vegetable,  is,  that,  as  the  former 
contains  a  greater  quantity  of  oil,  which 
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when  fecreted  in  the  cellular  texture,  muft 
of  courfe  increafe  the  bulk  thereof  more 
efFedually  than  the  latter.  This  affertion 
feems  fomewhat  doubtful,  as  the  feeds  of 
fome  vegetables  do  probably  contain  in  a 
given  quantity,  a  larger  portion  of  oil 
than  the  fame  weight  of  animal  food  j  fo 
that  animals  who  for  the  moft  part  live  on 
them,  as  fwine,  and  othersj  may  grow  more 
corpulent  than  by  living  on  animal  food. 
But  this  can  never  be  the  cafe  with  the 
human  fpecies,  as  they  feldom  fubfift  on 
them,  except  through  necefHty  ;  even  if 
they  did,  I  am  firmly  perfuaded  that  they 
would  not  become  fo  .plethoric  as  by  living 
on  animal  food,  though  both  were  admi- 
niftered  for  experiment  fake,  w^ith  the 
fame  fpecific  gravities.  The  vegetable  oil, 
though  covered  with  no  fmall  portion  of 
farinaceous  matter,  very  mild  in  its  nature, 
is  never  reliflied,  and  feldom  digefted  by 
the  human  ftomach :  an  heavinefs  is  com- 
monly felt  after  taking  it,  and  acidity, 
^with  other  fymptoms  of  dyfpcpfia,  are 
fcemingly  its  natural  confequences.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  animal  oil  when  taken 
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in  a  moderate  quantity  (as  extant  in  the 
food)  is  always  grateful  to  the  ftomach, 
fpeedily  digefted  by  it,  except  the  body 
labours  under  fome  morbid  affedion.  Ani- 
mal food,  by  its  agreeable  ftimulus,  is 
very  powerful  in  exciting  the  adion  of  the 
moving  fibres  in  general,  and  thofe  of  the 
flomach  in  particular,  whereby  it  affifts  this 
organ,  in  carrying  on  the  procefs  of  di- 
geftion  :  but  the  feeds  of  the  vegetables, 
wherein  the  greateft  quantity  of  nutrition 
is  fuppofed  to  refide,  are  endued  with  no 
fuch  virtues,  and  rather  retard  than  pro- 
mote the  powers  of  the  different  organs. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  fome  vegetables 
which  contain  an  oil  more  ftimulant  than 
that  of  animal  food  ;  but  it  is  of  the  ef- 
fential  kind,  whofe  ftimulant  effeds  are 
very  tranfitory,  and  nutritious  properties 
very  inconfiderable. 

Having  now  difmilTed  this  part  of  the 
fubjed,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  that 
kind  of  vegetable  matter,  which  is  more 
efpecially  the  food  of  man. 

It  has  been  a  difpu  ted  point  with  Phyficians, 
Vv^hether  this  aliment,  or  animal  food,  was 

the 
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the  more  perfpirable.    Some  experiments, 
to  this  purpofe,  have  been  inftituted,  which 
determine  the  point  in  favour  of  the  latter  j 
however,  it  muft  be  owned  that  different 
circumftances  may  at  times  prefent  them- 
felves,  which  would  hinder  the  experi- 
ments from   being  conduced  with  that 
exadnefs  and  precifion,  fo  necelTary  in  a 
matter  of  this  nature.    A  ftate  of  inadli- 
vity  in 'the  organs  of  digeftion  and  excre- 
tion, may  fo  far  operate,  as  to  retain  a, 
more  than  ordinary  quantity  of  a  certain 
aliment,  which  would  have  been  fpeedjly 
discharged  from  the  body,  if  the  organs 
had  enjoyed  their  ufual  powers  and  ex- 
ertion.   Hence,  if  vegetables  fhould  hap- 
pen to  be  taken,  by  way  of  experiment, 
in  this  condition  of  the  body,  their  long 
retention  would  he  made  an  inftrument 
for  proving  that  they  are  always  detained 
longer  in  the  body  than  animal  food,  and 
are  of  courfe  lefs  perfpirable.  Further, 
the  different  degrees  of  appetite,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  experiments,  may  be  apt 
to  lead  to  a  fallacious  conclufion.  Thus,* 
if  a  perfon  takes  a  certain  quantity  of 

animal 
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animal  food,  while  he  has  a  craving  appe- 
tite, it  will  probably  pafs  ofF  more  readily 
by  the  excretories,  than  the  fame  weight 
of  vegetable  matter  would,  when  the  de- 
fire  for  eating  is  much  lefs  pungent. 

The  different  ftates  of  the  Atmofphere, 
with  refped  to  heat  and  cold,  on  account 
of  their  adion  on  the  excretory  veffels  of 
the  fkin,  may  have  fome  influence  in  dif- 
turbing  the  fadts  to  be  obferved  in  the 
experiments  j  and  undoubtedly  the  mode 
and  degree  of  exercife  ought  not  to  be 
p^^ed  by  unnoticed.  AH  thefe  circum- 
flances  fhould  be  carefully  adhered  to, 
during  the  courfe  of  the  experiments, 
otherwife  no  fatisfadory  inference  can  be 
deduced  from  them.  Though  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  df  putting  this  matter 
to  the  teft  of  experiment,  I  will,  notwith- 
ftanding,  hazard  a  few  conjedlures. 

I  fuppofe  it  will  be  allowed  me,  that  any 
aliment  whatfoever  will  (casteris  paribus) 
be  the  fooner  difcharged  by  the  excretories, 
the  more  fpeedily  it  is  fubdued  by  the 
organs  of  digeftion ;   thus  the  feeds  of 

fome 
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fome  vegetables  from  the  large  proportion 
of  vifcid  indigeftiblc  oil  inherent  in  them, 
will  be  concoded  with  more  difficulty  by 
the  human  flomach,  and  of  courfe  will  re- 
quire more  time  before  they  are  excreted, 
than  the  fame  weight  of  animal  matter 
that  is  not  overcharged  with  this  ingre- 
dient. Thus  alfo  we  know,  when  the 
ftomach  enjoys  a  proper  degree  of  tone 
and  vigour,  that  a  meal  of  vegetables  is 
much  fooner  digefted  than  one  of  the  moft 
digeftible  animal  food  ;  from  the  appetite 
returning  fhortly  after  the  one,  and  con- 
tinuing fatiated  for  a  proportionably  coilii- 
derable  time  after  the  other.  Any  perfon 
who  has  made  this  experiment,  with  the 
neceifary  circumftances,  will  find  this  fad 
incontrovertible. 

Here  we  muft  fuppofe,  that  the  vegetable 
matter  has  pafTed  off  fooner  than  the  ani- 
mal, from  confidering  the  ftate  of  the 
appetite,  at  a  certain  period  after  each  has 
been  fwallowed. 

The  herbaceous  part  of  vegetables,  which 
is  efpecially  the  food  of  man,  is  expedi- 
tioufly  difcharged  by  the  different  outlets, 

par- 
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particularly  by  thofe  of  the  kidneys  ;  and 
in  this  way,  are  thought  to  be  extremely 
ufeful,  in  forwarding  the  cure  of  fome 
diforders,  as  the  fcurvy  and  others  ;  even 
the  feeds  of  fome  plants  when  they  happen 
to  have  little  or  no  oil  in  their  compofition, 
readily  pafs  ofF  'by  th^fe  paffages.  This  is 
the  cafe  with  Barley,  Oats,  and  fome  others. 
Whqq  they  are  adminiftered  to  patients  in 
|he  form  of  decodion,  they  are  well  known 
tp  nave  a  diuretic  power.  ' 

It  may  be  fuppofeid,  that  it;  is  the  ele- 
mentary water  alond  which  produces  this 
diuretic  efFed  ;  but,  it  is  found  by  expe- 
rience, that  the  farinaceous  matters  above- 
jnentioned,  when  intimately  cornbined  with 
water,  promote  its  operation. 

On  the  whole,  by  taking  this  view  of 
the  fubjed,  it  appears  pretty  evident,  not- 
withftanding  the  experiments  that  have 
been  made  to  prove  the  contrary,  that  all 
the  vegetables,  as  now  ufed  by  the  human 
fpecies,  are  more^perfpirable,  and  of  courfe, 
lefs  nutritious  than  any  anirnal  food,  com- 
monly taken  in  by  w^ay  of  ailiment.  This 
point  being  adjufted,  it  remains  now  to 
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determine  how  far  animal  food  may  be  ap- 
plied during  the  courfe  of  the  Phthifis 
Pulmonalis,  After  feme  reflexion  on  this 
fubjed,  and  a  little  experience  in  the  dif- 
eafe,  I  cannot  find  the  fmalleft  foundation 
for  rejeding  entirely  the  ufe  of  animal 
food.  The  only  arguments  that  can  pofli- 
bly  be  urged  againfl:  its  ufe,.  are  the 
following,  which  appear  to  me  incon- 
clufive. 

Firft,  that  it  increafes  the  plethoric  flate 
of  the  body,  and  in  confequence  thereof, 
the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  tubercles 
or  ulcers.  Secondly,  by  its  ftimulant  pow- 
ers independently  of  its  other  properties, 
it  urges  on  the  tubercles  to  inflammation  ; 
and  when  the  matter  is  formed,  keeps  up 
a  conftant  drain  from  the  ulcer,  by  its 
never  failing  ftimulus  and  irritation. 

In  the  firft  ftage  of  the  Confumption, 
from  the  nature  and  caufes  of  the  diforder, 
the  habit  of  body  and  other  circumftances, 
it  would  be  injudicious  to  the  lafl:  degree^ 
to  fuffer  the  patient  to  live  with  his  ufua! 
freedom  on  animal  food,  or  even  in  moft 
■cafes  to  allow  him  a  moderate  portion  of 
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it :  this  would,  in  fad,  be  a  great  means  of 
hurrying  on  that  ftage,  which  ought  to  be 
guarded  againft  with  the  utmoft  diligence 
and  attention.    But,  when  the  body  is 
become  exhaufted  by  the  progrcfs  of  the 
difeafe,  when  the  fluids  are  evacuated  in 
confiderable  quantities,  when  every  mufcle 
and  every  fibre  is  materially  impaired  in 
its  fundions ;  muft  the  fame  enervating 
pradice  be  put  in  execution   in  every 
inftance  of  the  difeafe  ?  furely,  no  autho- 
rity, not  even  the  prefumption  of  experi- 
ence, can  fcarcely  warrant  fo  erroneous  a 
dodrine. 

Whenever  it  is  found  neceffary  in  any 
difeafe  to  make  ufe  of  general  or  topical 
evacuations,  whether  conduded  in  a  rapid 
or  gradual  manner;  there  it  is  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  vital  powers  of  the  part'^'of 
the  body  in  general,  are  raifed  above  the 
natural  ftandard,  or  in  other  words,  an 
inflammatory  diathefis  takes  place.  In 
fuch  cafes,  the  only  rational  indication 
that  can  prefent  itfelf,  is,  to  reduce  the 
powers  of  the  whole  body,  or  of  the  parti- 
cular 
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cular  part  to  the  ordinary  ^xercife  of  its 
fundions.    Every  thing,  whether  in  the 
way  of  medicine  or  regimen,  that  has  the 
efFci^t  of  diminifhing  the  quantity  and  im- 
petus of  the  fluids,  and  of  leflening  the 
increafed  a<5tion  of  the'folids  is  here  admif- 
fible.    But  if  the  body  is  fallen  far  below 
its  ftandard,  with  refped  to  the  quantity 
of  its  fluids  and  adion  of  its  folids ;  and 
if,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fubfifl:ing  in- 
flammation be  not  acute,  but  rather  de- 
pends on  a  fluggifh  and  depraved  habit  of 
body  i  is  it  confiflent  with  the  principles  of 
philofophy,  or  of  common  fenfe  to  contii- 
nue  ftill  fubftrading  from  the  machine, 
and  employing  the  moft  efledual  methods 
for  increafmg  the  growing  evil  ?  Let  us 
confider  for  a  moment,  in  what  a  condition 
the  various  fecretions  muft  be,  when,  the 
animated  frame  is  robbed  of  its  nutritious 
fluids,  the  chief  pabula  that  fupport^  its 
exiftence,  without  being  occafionally  fup- 
plicd  with  fluids  to  make  up  for  the  wafte. 
Will  a  little  milk  and  vegetables  reftore 
to  the  flaccid  fcrophulous  fibre  its  for- 
mer cohefion  and  ftrcngth,   and  to  the 
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living  ftream  the  proper  degree  and  quan- 
tity of  nutriment  for  the  different  purpofes 
of  the  animal  ceconomy. 

It  is  an  unpardonable  miftake  in  Phyfi- 
cians  to  allege,  that  they  are  counterading 
a  plethoric  ftate,  and  that  the  obviating 
fuch  a  fulnefs,  is  the  only  method  for 
corredling  the  malignity  of  the  ulcer.  But 
when  the  oppofite  ftate  to  that  of  plethora 
occurs,  to  wit,  inattention,  is  it  then  ne- 
cefTary  to  co-operate  with  the  difeafe,  in 
forwarding  a  procefs  already  too  far  ad- 
vanced ?  Practitioners  need  not  be  very 
folicitous  in  combating  the  plethora  of 
the  body,  in  many  phthifical  patients:  time 
without  the  auxiliaries  of  medical  art  will 
cfFedluate  that  change.  'T  he  conftant  fre- 
quency of  pulfe,  the  difcharge  from  the 
lungs,  the  general  cachedic  ftate  of  the 
habit^  together  with  the  night  fweats,  will 
fliortly  remove  the  plenitude  and  obefity 
of  the  moft  bloated  fabric. 

Even  before  any  fymptom  of  a  hedic 
fever  difcovers  itfelf,  evident  marks  of 
inanition  ^are  fometimes  difplayed  in  the 
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patients  countenance.  The  marked  inac- 
tivity in  many  fundions,  previous  to  this 
ftage,  point  out  demonftratively,  that  the 
fluids  are  altered,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  and  that  the  folids  are  deprived 
of  their  ordinary  tone  and  vigour. 

Here  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  a  partial 
plethora  could  occupy  the  lungs  from  a 
mal-conformation  of  the  thorax  and  other 
caufes,  v/hile  figns  of  inanition  and  weak- 
nefs  appear  all  over  the  body.    But,  this 
conjedure  is  by  no  means  probable.  A 
plethoric  ftate  of  the  lungs,  efpecially  oc- 
curs about  the  time  that  the  vefTels  of  the 
body  have  acquired  their  utmoft  extenfion 
and  growth,  and  when  a  nice  equilibrium 
fubfifts  between  the  Aorta  and  Pulmonary 
artery,  by  a  proper  quantity  of  blood  cir- 
culating in  their  canals  ;  and  particularly 
before  any  difeafe  has  ravaged  the  confti- 
tution.    In  fuch  a  ftate  of  the  body  a  flight 
deformity  in  the  thorax  will  readily  pro- 
duce a  plethora  in  the  lungs:  but  if  the 
fluids  are  diflipated  in  any  confiderable 
quantity  by  evncuations  of  any  defcription 
whatfoever,  fo  that  fuch  loflTes  will  not  be 
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replaced  by  an  aliment  of  a  nutritious 
quality ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  foftercd  and 
promoted  by  the  wretched  pittance  of  a 
little  milk  and  vegetables,  which  are  fel- 
dom  completely  digefted  by  the  feeble  and 
languid  powers  of  the  ftomach :  can  a  pre- 
ternatural fulnefs  in  the  vefTels  of  the 
lungs  be  fuppofcd  to  take  place  ?  Can  it 
take  place  in  fuch  a  condition  of  the  body, 
when  every  faculty  that  fupports  it  is  on 
the  decline  ?  Can  it  exift,  when  the  red 
globules  themfelves,  which  give  the  veffels 
their  neceffary  fulnefs  and  tenfion,  are 
beginning  to  vanifti  ?  Such  queftions  will 
probably  appear  unanfwerable  to  every 
impartial  reader ;  yet  Praditioners  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  countries,  have  been  in- 
duced, whether  from  theory  or  tradition, 
to  treat  the  Confumption  of  the  Lungs  in 
every  ftage  and  in  every  form,  as  if  con- 
llantly  attended  with  Plethora,  and  acute 
inflammation. 

The  different  arguments  now  advanced 
in  favour  of  adminiftering  animal  food  in 
the  Phthifis  Pulmonalis,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  declamatory ;   fo  that,  for  the 
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fatisfadion  of  my  readers,  and  in  juftice 
to  the  fubjed  under  confideration,  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  take  a  more  conneded  view 
of  the  matter.  In  order  to  attain  this 
end,  it  will  be  proper,  in  my  opinion,  to 
afcertain,  if  poffible,  the  different  fpecics 
of  the  ulcers  concerned  in  the  produdion 
of  this  diforder. 

Tumors  arifing  in  glandular  parts  are 
more  difficultly  refolved  in  general,  than 
thofe  in  membranous  j  the  complicated 
ftrudure  of  the  former  may  be  fuppofed 
to  admit  of  obftrudions  more  eafily,  but 
their  difcuffion  or  maturation  is  longer 
protraded  than  in  the  latter.  This  is  very 
frequently  the  cafe,  even  when  the  fwel- 
ling  is  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  and 
where  no  fpecies  of  acrimony  can  be  fup- 
pofed in  fault.  When  fcrophulous  fwel- 
lings  arife  in  the  conglobate,  lymphatic 
glands,  they  frequently  remain  for  a  long 
time  in  a  ftate  of  indolence  j  and,  though 
an  abfcefs  be  formed  in  the  end,  and  mat- 
ter be  difcharged,  it  is  feldom  of  a  benign 
or  laudable  kind.  It  is  no  eafy  matter  to 
afcertain  the  caufe  of  the  obftinacy  and 
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ill-conditioned  nature  of  this  fpecies  of 
ulcer:  fyphillitic  tumors,  by  care  and  at- 
tention, will  be  brought  to  difcharge  a 
proper  purulent  matter,  though  they  are 
feated  in  lymphatic  glands  ;  yet  all  the 
promoters  of  fuppuration,  that  ingenuity 
and  art  can  invent,  will  not,  at  times, 
havefuch  an  efFe<ft  on  thofe  of  the  fcrophula. 
The  general  laxity  and  flaccidity  of  the 
folids  that  infeparably  attend  the  latter, 
may  be  a  means  of  preventing  the  ulcers 
from  affording  a  laudable  pus.  Though  it 
be  difficult  to  exclude  this  ftate  of  the 
body,  from  having  a  fhare  in  promoting  the 
degeneracy  of  fcrophulous  ulcers  ;  yet  it 
is  improbable  to  fuppofe,  that  it  is  the 
fole  caufe  of  fuch  depravity  in  the  confti- 
tution.  Many  inftances  of  more  confirm- 
ed relaxation  have  appeared,  where  the 
ulcers  were  found  to  difcharge  a  laudable 
purulent  matter. 

Whatever  difficulty  there  may  arife  in 
invefligating  the  proximate  caufe  of  fcro- 
phula 5  we  can  have  none  in  pointing  out 
what  regimen  and  diet  is  moft  fuitable  for 
countera*£ling  its  baneful  effeds.  The 
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ftate  of  relaxation  and  debility,  infepa- 
rably  conneded  with  this  difeafe  will  un- 
doubtedly authorifc  the  adminiftration  of 
a  generous  diet,  and  the  application  of 
fuch  remedies  as  increafe  the  tone  and 
contradlility  of  the  moving  fibrfcs :  we 
'muft,  therefore,  fupply  the  patient  with 
plenty  of  animal  food,  and  that  of  the 
moft  nutritious  quality,  and  the  moft  eafy 
'of  di^eftion.  If  one  or  more  ulcers  be 
jprefeht  and  happen  to  difcharge  profufely, 
which  is  commonly  the  cafe,  the  univerfal 
debility  confequent  thereon,  will  ftill  more 
juftifiably  warrant  the  free  and  repeated 
ufe  of  a  nouri(hing  diet ;  even  in  the 
indolent  ftate  of  the  tumors,  thefe  direc- 
tions I  apprehend  are  in  fome  degree  ad- 
miffible,  as  they  aflift  in  correcting  the 
general  cacheClic  ftate  of  the  body.  The 
increafing  the  tone  of  the  fibres,  as  I  have 
juft  now  obferved,  is  as  neceffary  as  the 
other  part  of  the  cure,  and  in  this  way  I 
conceive  Sea  Bathing  and  the  Peruvian 
Bark,  fo  univerfal ly  employed,  to  be  ad- 
vantageous. 

K  I  fuppofe 
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I  fuppofe  it  will  be  generally  admitted, 
from  the  foregoing  obfervations,  that  what- 
ever part  of  the  fyftem  thefe  fcrophulous 
ulcers  occupy,  the  pradice  ought  to  hold 
good  with  very  few  reftridions.  If  a 
reftorative  diet  be  eligible,  when  the  ulcers 
attack  any  certain  part  whatfoever ;  it 
muft,  of  courfe,  be  equally  fo  in  any  other, 
on  condition  that  it  is  neither  heating  or 
inflammatory.  The  Peruvian  Bark  will, 
J  fuppofe,  on  the  fame  principles  be  proper 

/and  ufeful.  From  thefe  confiderations,  a 
flrong  prefumption  arifes,  that  a  nourifhing 
diet  and  the  Peruvian  Bark  may  be  em- 

'^ployed  in  the  Phthifis  Scrophulofa  with 
fafety.  That  there  is  fuch  a  difeafe,  I 
believe,  very  few  Phyficians  will  deny, 
and  from  what  I  have  delivered  on -this 
fubjed  before,  and  from  the  teftimonies 
of  feveral  diflinguifhed  Praditioners,  it 
would  be  altogether  fuperfluous  to  advance 
any  thing  farther  on  this  matter.  Hence 
when  we  have  juft  grounds  for  fufpe£ling 
that  fcrophulous  tubercles  exift  in  the 
lungs ;  we  are  fully  authorifed  to  deviate 
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from  the  common  and  eftablifhed  pradlce 
of  confining  the  patient  entirely  to  a  milk 
and  vegetable  diet;  and  may  with  pro- 
priety adminifter  animal  food  in  very  fmall 
quantities.  The  Bark  may,  with  equal 
juftice,  be  given  as  a  corredor  of  the 
cachedic  flate  of  the  body.  But  when 
the  ulcers  begin  to  difcharge  their  purulent 
matter  freely,  we  fhould  perhaps  be  ftill 
more  attentive  in  guarding  againft  the  ap- 
proaching emaciation  :  the  animal  food 
may  probably  be  given  in  this  ftage  with 
greater  fafety  and  freedom  than  when  the 
tubercles  are  in  a  ftate  of  indolence.  It 
ought  to  be,  however,  adminiftered  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  have  its  digeftion  over 
before  the  attack  of  the  Hedic  paroxyfm. 
On  the  whole,  it  will  be  fufiicient  to  call 
the  attention  of  Phylicians,  to  the  ftrid 
fimilarity  between  the  Phthifis  Scrophu- 
lofa,  and  the  external  exiftence  of  Scro- 
phula,  without  determining  what  mode  of 
cure  fhould  be  adopted  in  either  ;  at  leaft 
this  fimilarity  appeared  fo  ftriking  to  me, 
that  I  deemed  it  juftifiable  to  try  by  expe- 
riment, what  I  have  juft  now  delivered  in 
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theory.  I  muft  own,  that  the  fuccefs  I 
met  with  did  not  fully  anfwer  the  very 
fanguine  exp'edations  I  entertained  from 
refleding  ferioufly  oti  fuch  a  feemingly 
rational,  and  well-grounded  dodtrine :  how- 
ever, it  fucceeded  fo  far,  as  in  my  opinion, 
to  warrant  its  future  adminiftration  in 
every  inftance  of  the  Phthifis  Scrophu- 
lofa. 

In  fome  inftances  of  this  diforder,  which 
were  feemingly  well  marked,  1  faw  the 
patients  confined  for  a  confiderable  time  to 
a  milk  and  vegetable  diet ;  when  in  moft 
cafes,  the  powers  of  the  conftitution  were 
fo  much  reduced  as  to  forbid  the  expe- 
riment being  pufhed  any  farther,  with- 
out imminent  danger  :  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  contrary  pradice  was 
adopted,  and  the  patient  was  permitted 
the  daily  ufe  of  animal  food,  the 
ftrength  of  the  body  was  in  general  fpee- 
dily  reftored,  and  every  mark  and  appear- 
ance of  the  re-eftablijfhment  of  health  and 
vivacity  feemed  to  follow.  But  it  appear- 
ed, that  the  difiiculty  of  breathing  was 
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rather  aggravated.  This  feemed  to  be  the 
cafe,  though  the  food  was  the  mildeft  of 
the  kind  that  could  be  procured  ;  and, 
though  given  in  very  moderate  portions. 

The  time  was  then  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  animal  and  vegetable  food,  the 
former  being  given  one  day,  and  the  latter 
another  in  this  way,  matters  were  con- 
duced with  great  advantage  to  the  pa- 
tients. The  animal  food  was  commonly 
adminifter^d  in  a  liquid  form  j  care  being 
taken  to  have  it  as  nutritious  as  poflible, 
and  to  have  it  adminiftered  in  very  fmall 
quantities  at  a  time.  If  folid  food  was 
deemed  necelTary,  Fowl,  alone,  was  re- 
commended. 

This^  mode  of  proceeding  will,  I  exped, 
be  found  advantageous,  nor  do  I  think, 
will  any  Phyfician,  w^hen  he  has  put  it  to 
the  teft  of  experiment,  condemn  me  for 
recommending  it.  Surely,  it  appears  per- 
fedly  manifeft,  that  the  ulcer  or  ulcers  in 
this  fpecies  of  the  diforder,  are  the  diredl 
confequence  of  fome  fault  or  depravity  in 
the  body  at  large,  and  that  in  order  to 
remove  the  affedion  of  the  lungs,  fuch 
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remedies  fhould  be  applied  as  have  a  pro- 
bability of  corredling  the  general  cachedic 
ftate  of  the  habit. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  fhew  what 
kind  of  diet  is  moft  eligible  in  the  Phthifis 
Scrophulofa,  we  are  next  to  confider  what 
fort  is  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  the  other 
fpecies  of  the  diforder. 

In  enumerating  the  different  caufes  that 
have  been  alligned  as  productive  of  Phthi- 
fis, we  ventured  to  alTert,  that  no  cafe, 
except  that  from  Lues  Venerea  or  Scro- 
phula,  could  with  propriety  be  confidered 
as  a  topical  affedion,  depending  on  any 
fault  of  the  Conftitution.  Every  inftance 
befides  was  faid  to  come  on  in  confequence 
of  a  topical  inflammation  in  the  organ 
itfelf,  as  from  Pleurify,  exanthematous 
difeafes,  hasmorrhagy,  catarrh,  and  others. 
•When  therefore  w^e  can  trace  the  ulcer  of 
the  lungs  to  any  of  thefe  caufes,  we  fhould 
confine  the  patient  to  a  milk  and  vegetable 
diet :  recoUeding,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  diforder  is  different  (toto  caslo)  from 
the  fcrophulous  fpecies  we  have  been  fpeak- 
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ing  of,  and  that  our  attention  fhould  be 
folely  direded  to  the  removal  of  the  topi- 
cal inflammation.  The  milk  and  vegeta- 
ble diet  fhould  be  continued  for  a  proper 
length  of  time,  at  leaft,  until  manifcft 
figns  of  univerfal  weaknefs,  and  inani- 
tion appear.  The  inftrudions  neceffary 
for  direding  this  part  of  the  cure,  are  to 
be  met  with  in  every  writer  on  this  difeafe, 
to  whom  we  muft  beg  leave  to  refer  our 
readers.  If  after  a  fufKcient  trial  of  this 
diet,  we  find  that  the  difeafe  proceeds 
with  its  ufual  malignancy,  we  are  autho- 
rifed  from  the  reafon  of  things,  to  attempt 
fome  other  method  of  cure.  On  this  fub- 
jed,  however,  I  cannot  fpeak  with  any 
confidence,  and  fhall  only  ofier  fome  con- 
jedures,  which  may  be  condemned  or  em- 
braced, as  Praditioners  think  proper. 

For  a  confiderable  time  after  the  vomica 
burfts,  a  degree  of  inflammation  cherifhes, 
and  fupports  the  purulent  difcharge ;  but, 
are  we,  from  this  circumftance,  entitled 
to  conclude,  that  the  fame  difpofition  of 
the  veflels  continues  unaltered  for  months, 
and  even  for  years  ?  are  we  to  fuppofe, 

that 
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that  \vhen  the  body  is  very  much  ex- 
haufted,  fuch  an  inflammatory  afFedlion 
can  fubfift,  as  would  prevent  the  ufe  of  a 
moderate  portion  of  animal  food  in  a  mild 
and  inofFenfive  ftate.  The  beft  method  of 
elucidating  this  fubje6l,  is,  by  appealing  to 
the  common  pradice  of  treating  limple, 
purulent  ulcers  externally.  In  this  kind 
of  ulcer,  the  firft  and  moft  important  ob- 
je£t  of  the  Surgeon,  in  order  to  promote  a 
cure,  is  to  leflcn  the  inflammation  of  the 
parts  by  emollient  poultices,  frequently 
repeated  ;  by  a  low  diet  and  the  antiphlo- 
giftic  regimen  in  general,  the  admiflion  of 
air  excepted.  But,  when  by  nature  or  art, 
this  inflammatory  difpofition  is  removed, 
the  veflTels  acquire  a  different  mode  of 
adion,  by  which  they  often  continue  to 
pour  out  the  fluids  for  forming  the  puru- 
lent matter. 

In  this  ftate  of  things,  the  practice  is 
always  reverfed,  at  leaft-  it  fliould  be  fo, 
and,  inftead  of  reducing  the  patient,  by  a 
low  and  exhaufting  diet,  it  is  found  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary,  for  the  healing  of  the 

ulce- 
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ulcerated  parts,  to  fupply  the  patient  with 
plenty  of  aninial  food,  and  that  of  a  very- 
nutritious  kind.  Attend  to  what  a  very- 
ingenious  author  has  delivered  on  diet, 
when  treating  of  the  fimple,  purulent 
ulcer. 

"  In  almoft  every  cafe  of  ulcer,  particu- 
"  lar  diredions  have  been  given  by  Pradi- 
"  tioners,  with  refpedt  to  regimen  and  in 
"  general,  a  low,  fpare  diet  has  been  pre- 

fcribed.  Such  regulations,  however, 
"  when  carried  to  a  great  length,  almoft 
"  conftantly  do  mifchief ;  for  they  feldom 

fail  to  relax  the  habit  confiderably,  and 

to  produce  other  difagreeable  effeds, 
"  particularly  on  the  nature  of  the  matter 
"  difcharged  from  fores." 

"  The  only  attention,  which  in  this 
"  refpcd  feems  to  be  necelTary,  is  to  guard 
"  againft  all  excefs  in  eating  or  drinking; 
"  for  whatever  has  the  effed  of  producing 
"  merely  a  flight,  temporary  fever,  with 
"  any  additional  inflammation,  proves  in 
"  fuch  cafes  always  very  prejudicial ;  but, 
"  in  place  of  a  diet  much  lower  than  ufual, 
"  as  is  mofl:  frequently  recommended,  a 

"  more 
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"  more  full  and  nourifhing  regimen,  than 
"  the  patient,  even  in  a  ftate'  of  health  has 
**  been  accuftomed  to,  is  often  found  to 
"  prove  ferviceable." 

"  For  the  difcharge  of  purulent  matter 
"  proves  always  fo  very  debilitating,  that 
"  in  large  ulcers,  when  great  quantities  of 
"  it  are  afforded,  this  circumftance  alone, 
"  generally  weakens  the  patient  too  much, 
"  if  the  conftitution  be  not  at  the  fame 
"  time  enabled  to  fupport  it  by  a  proper 
"  diet.  Indeed  it  is  conftantly  found,  that 
"  the  cure  of  fuch  fores  goes  on  much 
"  more  eafily  when  the  patient  is  kept  in 
"  his  ufual  habit  of  body,  than  when  his 
"  fyftem  is  much  reduced  by  a  very  low 

allowance ;  nay,  I  have  had  many  op- 
"  portunities  of  obferving,  that  ulcers, 
"  even  of  the  worft  kinds,  are  foon 
"  brought  to  heal,  by  the  ufe  of  a  nou- 
"  rifhing  diet  alone,  after  they  have  obfti- 
"  nately  refifted  all  the  ufual  applications 
"  and  remedies/'-f- 

The  analogy  that  fubfifts  between  the 
fpecies  of  ulcer  this  author  has  been  treat- 
ing 

t  Vid.  Bell  on  ulcers,  p.  214.  3d.  Edit. 
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ing  of,  and  that  of  the  Lungs,  from  in- 
flammatory afFedions,  appears  fo  perfedly 
Driking,  that  I  need  not  call  the  attention 
of  my  readers  particularly  to  this  fubjed:. 
The  fame  caufes  frequently  operate  in  pro- 
ducing the  one  and  the  other;  they  are 
fimilar  in  their  beginning,  in  their  ad-' 
vancement,  and  decline ;  and  of  courfe, 
their  treatment  fhould,  in  many  refpeds, 
be  fimilar.  It  is  true  that  the  diredions 
given  here,  extend  to  ulcers  of  different 
denominations ;  but  they  are  more  efpe- 
cially  adapted  to  thofe  which  are  attended 
with  a  profufe  difcharge  of  purulent  mat- 
ter. Indeed  I  would  not  entirely  transfer 
the  pradice  recommended  by  Mr.  Bell,  to 
the  fpecies  of  Phthifis  under  confideration, 
as  I  am  perfuaded  that  it  cannot  be  car- 
ried to  fuch  lengths  in  it,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
a  fimple,  purulent  ulcer,  occurring  exter- 
nally. 

From  the  contiguity  and  confent  of  the 
lungs  with  the  ftomach,  a  full  meal  of 
animal  food  will  have  the  eifed  of  increaf- 
ing  the  difficulty  of  breathing  and  inflam- 
mation attendant  on   the    Phthifis.  It 

would 
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would  be  rafh  and  inconfiderate  to  fupply 
the  patient  in  this  cafe  fo  freely  with  ani- 
mal food,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  fimilar  ex- 
ternal ulcer.  It  will  anfwer  every  good 
purpofe  to  diminifh  the  quantity  of  it, 
and  have  it  adminiftered  as  eafy  of  digef- 
tion  as  pofTible.  In  this  manner  we  will, 
iji  fome  meafure,  be  able  to  guard  againft 
the  rapid  ftrides  of  the  emaciation  and 
debility,  of  the  body,  without  incurring 
any  danger  from  dyfpncea  or  inflamma- 
tion. Before  I  quit  this  fubjed,  I  muft 
farther  obferve,  that  the  purulent  mat- 
ter of  the  ulcer,  daily  eroding  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  lungs,  will,  in  general, 
have  made  a  confiderable  breach,  by 
the  time  that  the  advanced  period  of 
Phthifis  arrives.  The  convenience  of  the 
receptacle  for  the  lodgment  of  the  pus, 
the  ulcer  being  feated  in  an  internal  part, 
and  removed  from  the  influence  of  topical 
applications,  muft  certainly  favour  the 
erofion  of  the  Lungs.  When  this  is  the 
cafe,  we  cannot  exped  that  the  lofs  of 
fubftance  can  be  reftored,  which  is  fo 
neceflTary  for  the  healing  of  the  ulcer, 

with- 
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without  introducing  into  the  circulating 
fluids  a  proper  quantity  of  nutritious  aH- 
mcnt.  For,  this  purpofe  alone,  exclufively 
of  any  other  confideration,  it  is  furprifing 
that  Phyficians  have  not  infifted  more  ge- 
nerally on  a  nourifhing  diet  in  this  ftage 
of  the  diforder.  The  argument,  at  leaft, 
appears  to  me  in  a  very  ftriking  point  of 
view ;  I  fhall,  however,  endeavour  to 
ftrengthen  it  by  a  quotation  from  the  in- 
genious author  already  mentioned.  Speak- 
ing of  the  advantages  to  be  reaped  from 
the  produdion  of  granulations  in  fores,  he 
reafons  as  follows  : 

"  A  low  and  emaciated  ftate  of  the 
"  fyftem  too,  proceeding  either  from  a  • 
"  very  poor  diet,  or  from  immoderate  eva- 
"  cuations,  is  found  to  be  very  prejudi- 
"  cial  to  the  growth  of  new  parts ;  for, 
"  as  the  fupply  of  fuch  accidental  lolTes 
"  as  occur  in  fores,  muft  render  it  necef- 
"  fary  to  fupply  the  fyflem  with  a  larger 
"  proportion  of  nutritious  matter  than  is 
"  requifite,  when  there  are  no  lofles  or 
"  deficiencies  to  be  repaired  ;    if  a  patient 

in 
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in  fuch  a  lituation  be  kept  upon  a  low 
"  allowance  in  point  of  diet,  and  efpe- 
"  cially,  if  at  the  fame  time  the  difcharge 
"  from  the  ulcer  is  confiderable,  the  repair 
"  of  any  deficiencies  muft  in  fuch  circum- 
"  ftances,  it  is  evident,  go  on  much  more 
"  flowly  than  when  the  contrary  of  thefe 
"  occur :  and  in  fad  we  find,  though  a 
"  very  plethoric  habit  of  body,  with  a  full 
"  allowance  of  heating,  nourifhing  diet, 
"  is  not  proper  for  the  cure  of  any  kind  of 
"  fores  ;  yet,  that  an  emaciated  ftate,  and 
"  a  low,  debilitating  regimen,  prove  equally 
"  prejudicial." 

The  train  of  reafoning  now  purfued, 
will,  I  prefume,  be  found  fufficiently  ftrong 
to  warrant  the  giving  a  moderate  portion 
of  animal  food  in  the  advanced  ftage  of 
the  Confumption,  which  we  are  treating 
of.  But,  in  order  to  remove  effedually  any 
objection  that  may  be  made  to  our  doc- 
trine, it  ought  to  be  particularly  obferved, 
that  the  patients  appetites  and  conftitutions 
fliould  be  carefully  attended  to  by  their 
Phyficians,  in  order  to  make  fuch  changes 

in 
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in  the  diet,  with  refpedt  to  quantity  and 
quality,  as  certain  circumftances  will  point 
out  to  be  necefTary  ;  for,  though  from  the 
nature  of  things,  it  may  appear  that  the 
diet  under  confideration  is,  on  many  occa- 
fions,  proper  and  necefTary,  yet  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  patients  conftitutions  will 
often  difappoint  any  expedation  raifed  on 
the  bafis  of  theory,  and  overthrow  any 
dogmatical  fyftem  that  can  poffibly  be  efta- 
blifhed  :  fo  that,  on  the  whole,  it  fbould 
be  the  objed  of  Praditioners  (after  cau- 
tioufly  trying  the  methods  recommencled^ 
of  different  fentiments)  to  adopt  that  prac- 
tice which  their  experience  will  demon- 
ftrate  to  be  the  moft  fuccefsful. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  mention  that 
this  diet,  we  have  been  recommending, 
ought  never  to  be  adminiftered  to  Phthifi- 
cal  patients,  during  the  paroxyfms  of  the 
Hedic  fever.  Moft  writers  on  this  difeafe, 
are  well  aware  of  the  difadvantages  at- 
tendant on  fuch  a  pradice,  and  indeed  it 
requires  no  authority  to  confirm  its  con- 
demnation. Common  fenfe  will  didate  to 
every  Phyfician,  that  no  patient  during  this 

febrile 
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febrile  ftate,  will  relifh,  or  can  well  digeft 
any  folid  food  which  is  given  him.  It  will 
always  be  fufficient  to  fupply  him  with 
fome  cooling,  diluent  liquor,  until  the 
paroxyfm  is  ended,  fuch  as  Barley  water 
acidulated  with  lemon  juice,  or  whey, 
when  properly  made.  Thefe  are  ufeful 
in  allaying  the  febrile  heat  and  thirft  of 
the  patient.  In  this  way,  I  can  readily 
explain  the  operation  of  the  celebrated 
Noftrum  of  AfTes  Milk,  in  the  cure  of 
Confumptions.  Any  good  effed  that  it 
can  poffibly  produce,  is  merely  by  its  light, 
cooling,  and  a^efcent  qualities.  I  never 
could  reconcile  it  to  myfelf,  that  it  was 
endued  with  any  fpecific  power  in  allevi- 
ating this  difeafe,  or  that  it  was  fuperior 
to  the  whey  of  cows  milk,  or  perhaps  to 
any  diluent  acid  liquor.  AlTes  milk  is  very 
much  divefted  of  the  oily  and  cafeous 
parts  which  appear  in  pretty  large  quan- 
tities in  the  milk  of  other  animals  :  hence 
the  acid  quality  being  moft  predominant, 
it  is  very  well  calculated  for  abating  the 
heat  of  a  Hedic  paroxyfm  i  but  to  fuppofe 

that 
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that  it  is  pofTefTed  of  any  other  properties, 
is  in  my  opinion  a  very  erroneous  con- 
jecture. 

I  would  extend  this  reafoning  farther, 
and  fay,  that  the  operation  of  Goats  whey, 
fo  commonly  prefcribed  in  cafes  of  Con- 
fumption,  depends  in  a  great  meafure,  on 
the  fame  principles  with  thofe  of  AfTes 
milk,  whey,  and  others. 

Having  thus  delivered  our  opinions  on 
the  condudl  to  be  purfued  in  regulating  the 
dietetic  part,  we  are  next  to  attend  to  the 
other  auxiliaries,  which  may  be  made  ufe 
of  in  the  cure  of  Phthifis. 

Too  much  care  and  affiduity  cannot  bc;^ 
employed  in  watching  the  approach.of  this 
diforder.  When  a  conftant  troublefome 
cough  occurs,  while  fcrophulous  tumors  or 
ulcers  appear  externally,  or  when  general 
marks  of  a  fcrophulous  habit  are  prefent 
without  them  ;  there  is  a  juft  foundation 
for  fuppofrng  that  tubercles  have  taken 
place  in  the  lungs.  In  this  cafe,  and  in 
every  fpecies  of  the  incipient  Phthifis,  it 
will  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  guard  the 
lungs  againft  every  irritation,  efpecially 

L  .  that 
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that  from  fupprefled  perfpiration,  and  the 
confequent  determination  of  fluids  to  the 
internal  parts  :  hence,  the  fupporting  of 
thefe  at  the  furface  of  the  body,  has  been 
juftly  confidered  an  important  part  of  the 
palliative  cure. 

Emetics  are  very  powerful  in  keeping 
off  the  tendency  of  the  fluids  from  the 
internal  parts,  and  have  been  recommended 
by  different  writers  on  this  difeafe.  The 
Angular  good  fuccefs  attendant  on  the 
operation  of  vomiting  in  catarrhal  af- 
fedions,  may  lead  us  by  analogy  to  a 
fimilar  pradice  in  the  Phthifis.  But  a 
Catarrh  is  commonly  a  flight  affedion  of  the 
mucous  follicles  of  the  Bronchii,  confifting 
merely  in  an  increafed  difcharge  of  mucus 
from  thefe  glands,  without  any  confidera- 
ble  degree  of  obftrudion,  iand  generally 
yields  to  proper  management  ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  Phthifis  arifes  from  in- 
durated glands  of  a  long  ftanding,  and 
feldom  gives  way  to  the  moft  efficacious 
refolvents. 

I  have  before  fuppofed,  that  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  Catarrh  might  ope- 
rate 
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rate  in  fiich  a  manner,  as  to  produce 
obftrudions  in  the  bronchial  glands.  In 
^    this  cafe  vomiting  will  probably  be  at- 
*    tended   with   lefs  hazard  than   in  any 
I    other  inftance  whatfoever.    As  in  every 
Catarrh  of  any  duration,  vomiting  is  pro- 
bably the  moft  effedual  remedy,  fo  when 
I    fuch  an  affedion  is  in  danger  of  occafion- 
I    ing  tubercles,  then  repeated  vomiting  will 
be  the  moft  probable  means  of  preventing 
the  formation  of  thefe  tumors.     But  in 
the  cafe  of  inflamed  tubercles,  the  fre- 
quent ufe  of  emetics  appears   to  be  a 
doubtful  pra«ftice.    The  violent  agitation 
and  concuflion  that   the  lungs  undergo 
||:  during  fuch  an  operation,  will  probably 
irritate  the  tubercles,  and  foon  hurry  on 
that  ftate,  which  we  fo  anxioufly  wifh  to 
prevent. 

Moreover,  the  repeated  adion  of  vomit- 
ing muft  weaken  the  powers  of  the  body 
in  general,  and  thofe  of  the  flomach  in 
particular  ;  fo  that  the  conftitution  may, 
in  a  fliort  time,  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  teme- 
rity of  fuch  a  pradice. 

L  2  Whatever 
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Whatever  view  we  take  of  this  fubjed,we 
dare  not  venture  to  recommend  vomiting, 
as  a  general  remedy  either  to  refolve  in- 
flamed tubercles,  or  to  promote  perfpi- 
ration.  Several  other  methods,  at  leaft 
with  the  latter  intention,  can  be  employed 
without  the  apprehenfion  of  any  bad  con- 
fequences  attending  their  ufe.  To  this 
purpofe,  riding  on  horfeback,  or  geftation 
by  fea  or  land,  is  particularly  well  adapted, 
arid  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  tried 
according  as  the  ftage  of  the  diforder,  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient,  and  the  difcretion 
pf  the  Phyfician  will  dired.  Since  the 
days  of  Sydenham,  no  remedy  has  been 
more  generally  and  more  confidentially 
employed  in  the  cure  of  Phthifis,  than 
riding  on  horfeback  ;  of  late,  however,  it 
has  fallen  into  difrepute.  Though  we 
cannot  place  fuch  confidence  in  this  re- 
medy, or  employ  it  fo  unlimitedly  as  the 
illuftrious  Sydenham  did  ;  yet  we  contend, 
that  it,  is  not  fo  dangerous  as  late  writers 
would  have  us  believe.  Any  irritation 
given  to  the  lungs  by  this  mode  of  exer- 
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cife,  is  very  inconfiderable,  except  it  is 
rendered  too  violent,  and  continued  unin- 
terruptedly for  an  improper  length  of  time  j 
and  there  is  little  doubt,  that  under  the 
fame  reftridions,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  very  little  accelerated. 

The  moft  material  objedion  to  riding  on 
horfeback  that  I  can  perceive,  is  the  pa- 
tient's fatigue,  in  a  delicate  and  feeble 
fituation,  from  the  continual  jolting  of  the 
horfe  j  but  this  obftacle  can  be  eafily  fur- 
mounted,  by  walking  the  horfe  only,  if 
the  perfon  be  in  a  debilitated  ftate ;  and  if 
he  be  in  the  incipient  ftage  of  his  diforder, 
he  cannot  polTibly  receive  any  injury,  from 
the  gentle  motion  of  a  fmooth  and  eafy 
trotted  horfe.  Before  any  confiderable 
degree  of  inflammation  comes  on  the  tu- 
bercles, I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  remedy, 
when  judicioufly  managed,  and  duly  per- 
fifted  in,  may  prove  very  ufeful  in  retard- 
ing the  difeafe. 

When,  however,  the  Hedic  exacerba- 
tions appear  to  be  well  marked,  and  the 
patient  is  any  way  exhaufted,  it  is  by  no 
means  admilTible.     Though  this  be  the 
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cafe,  Phyficians  fhould  be  very  cautious 
how  they  condemn  from  any  pre-conceived 
hypothefis,  a  pradice,  in  toto,  which  may 
materially  conduce  to  the  fafety  of  man- 
kind j  more  efpecially  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
as  riding  on  horfeback  can  be  accomplifhed 
by  many  patients,  who  have  it  not  in  their 
power  to  employ  any  other  convenient 
vehicle  for  geftation.    I  will  venture  to 
alTert,  that  no  Praditioner  can  with  fafety 
declare,  that  riding  on  horfeback,  conduced 
on  the  principles  juft  now  mentioned,  had 
ever  injured  his  patients. 

Though  I  affert  the  innocence  and  uti- 
lity of  this  exercife,  under  certain  reftric- 
tions,  I  ftill  believe,  that  other  modes  of 
geftation  are  preferable ;  not  that  they  are 
more  effedual  in  anfwering  the  intended 
purpofe  than  the  former,  but  that  they 
can  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time, 
which  the  Phyfician  cl]/^ofes,  by  fea  or 
land,  without  fatiguing  the  patient. 

How  ufeful  geftation  by  fea  muft  be  in 
the  Phthifts,  appears  from  a  fadt  well 
known  to  moft  people  who  have  been  at 
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fea  for  any  time.  Thofe  who  are  unac- 
cuftomed  to  a  feafaring  life,  become  gene- 
rally coftive  in  a  fhort  time  after  they  fet  out 
to  fea  ;  the  perfpiration  is  fo  far  increafed 
by  the  motion  of  the  vefTel,  as  to  rob  the 
inteftinal  canal  of  the  liquid  matter  that 
lubricates  it,  and  is  a  principal  means 
of  keeping  the  body  open.  The  fame 
change,  I  apprehend,  takes  place,  relative 
to  the  ftate  of  perfpiration  in  the  lungs ; 
and  in  this  way,  I  prefume,  the  long  voy- 
ages, as  prefcribed  by  the  Antients,  have 
operated  i  and  by  this  remedy  alone,  ma- 
ny are  faid  to  have  been  efFecSlually  cured 
of  the  Phthifis,  who  were  deemed  irreme- 
diably loft. 

Heat  is  a  great  promoter  of  perfpiration, 
and  if  not  applied  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to 
induce  any  relaxation  or  debility,  is  feem- 
ingly  a  probable  means  of  relieving  con- 
fumptive  patients.  Hence,  the  removing 
fuch  Valetudinarians,  from  cold  to  warm 
climates,  has  been  a  pradice  of  long  ftand- 
ing;  and  though  it  muft  be  owned  that  it 
bids  fair  for  alleviating  the  fymptoms  of 
Phthifis,  yet  we  feldom  find  it  produce 
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thofe  advantages,  which  we  were  natu- 
rally fuppofed  to  exped.  This  may,  in 
fome  meafure,  be  attributed  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  patients  are  in,  when  they 
are  defired  to  change  their  clime.  In  the 
incipient  ftate  of  the  diforder,  it  is  fome- 
times  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  with 
certainty,  whether  the  cafe  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  beginning  confumption,  or  a 
fimple  catarrhal  affedion ;  fo  that  the 
neceffary  precautions  are  feldom  taken, 
until  the  fymptoms  declare  themfelves 
more  confpicuoufly,  and  when  the  difeafe 
has  often  taken  fuch  root,  as  to  withftand 
every  effort  of  medical  affiftance. 

The  fending  of  patients  to  a  warmer 
hemifpherc  than  that  in  which  they  refide, 
without  firft  paying  attention  to  the  ftage 
of  their  difeafe,  is  a  very  ill-judged  mode 
of  proceeding.  How  often  do  we  fee  the 
wretched  and  emaciated  remains  of  youth 
and  beauty,  in  the  laft  ftage  of  a  Confump- 
tion, removed  to  France,  Spain,  and  other 
Countries,  without  the  fmalleft  probability 

of  their  ever  returning  to  their  native  foil .? 
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Surely,  any  hopes  of  a  recovery,  by  a  re- 
medy of  this  kind,  that  we  are  entitled 
to  entertain,  confifl:  totally,  in  fending  off 
the  patient  early  in  the  diforder,  and  be- 
fore the  Hedic  fever  has  fupervened  ;  then 
the  rnildnefs  of  the  climate  may  have  the 
effed  of  retarding  the  inflammation  of  the 
tubercles,  by  fupporting  the  perfpiration, 
and  determining  the  fluids  to  the  furface 
of  the  body.  But  if  the  time  is  protraded, 
the  warmth  of  Atmofphere  may  concur 
with  the  Hedic  fever  in  diflipating  the 
fluids,  and  relaxing  the  folid  parts,  and 
thereby  favour  the  emaciation  and  debility 
which  are  at  length  to  end  in  the  patient's 
final  diffolution. 

This  fatal  event  may  be  fuppofed  to  take 
place  the  more  readily,  as  the  diet  pre- 
fcribed  in  cold,  as  well  as  in  warm  coun- 
tries, contains  very  little  nutritious  matter ; 
fo  that  it  appears  in  a  manner  impoffible 
for  a  perfon,  far  advanced  in  a  Confump- 
tion,  to  withftand  the  united  efforts  of  fo 
many  powerful  caufes.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  change  of  air,  independently  of 
any  other  circumftance,  ma^  be  produdive 
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of  advantage,  even  in  cafes  of  a  very  dan- 
gerous nature :  but,  if  fuch  an  occurrence 
is  to  be  expeded  when  the  diforder  wears 
a  formidable  afped    our  expedations  will 
reft  on  a  better  foundation,  when  it  has 
not  as  yet  difcovered  any  figns  of  danger 
or  malignancy.    On  the  whole,  we  are 
clearly  of  opinion,  that  Phthifical  patients 
ihould  always  be  fent  to  a  warm  climate, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  their  diforder, 
and  fcldom  or  never  after  the  Hedic  fever 
has  made  any  remarkable  breach  in  the 
Conftitution. 

Bliftering  pi  afters,  fetons,  and  iftues 
have  been  for  many  years  employed  as  re^- 
medics  of  no  fmall  value  or  eftimation  in 
the  Phthifis ;  the  reputation  they  have 
obtained  in  certain  fpecies  of  the  difeafe, 
has,  in  my  opinion,  led  Praditioners  to  an 
indifcriminate  and  ill-judged  application  of 
them.  When  it  appears  pretty  evident 
from  circumftances,  that  the  diforder  is 
brought  on  by  a  mere  local,  inflam- 
matory afFedion,  and  that  this  inflam- 
mation ftill  fubflfts,  there  cannot  be 
the  fmalleft  doubt  of  the   propriety  of 
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repeated  bliftering,  as  no  remedy  wc  are 
acquainted  with,  is  more  powerful  in  re- 
moving topical  inflammation.    But  if  we 
have  reafon  to  apprehend,  tliat  fcrophulous 
tubercles  are  in  fjiult,   bliftcring  is  not 
fo  properly  indicated,   as  in  the  former 
cafe :    for   any  degree  of  inflammation 
that  invades  thefe  tumors,  does  not  refem- 
ble  the  common  and  well  known  afFedion, 
but  is  merely  the  efle6t  of  a  univerfal 
cachexy,  operating  on  a  particular  organ. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  found  that  the  frequent 
ufe  of  blifters  are  moft  fuccefsful  in  thofe 
cafes,  where  the  pain  is  acute,  and  lefs  fo, 
when  it  happens  to  be  acute  :  1  am  alfo 
flrongly  of  opinion,  that  in  moft  cafes, 
the  former  is  merely  a  topical,  while  the 
latter  is  the  confequence  of   a  general 
afFedion  of  the  body. 

In  thofe  cafes,  wherein  blifters  may 
not  appear  to  be  very  ufeful,  it  is  not 
inconfiftent  to  fuppofe,  that  iflues  may, 
notwithftanding,  be  inferted  in  the  thorax, 
with  fome  profped  of  utility  and  fuccefs  ; 
they  wiW,  on  the  general  principle  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  eftablifh,  avert 

the 
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the  tendency  of  the  fluids  from  the 
internal  parts,  without  any  danger  of 
weakening  the  ftrength  and  powers  of  the 
conftitution  by  the  evacuation  they  pro- 
duce. To  illuftrate  this  fubjed,  we  often 
find  ifl^ies  employed  with  advantage  in 
diforders  of  the  lungs  •,  where  the  pradice 
of  bliftering  would  be  condemned  as  inju- 
dicious, and  where  no  figns  of  plethora 
prevailed  to  warrant  fuch  a  procedure. 
Thefe  are  the  chief  means  to  be  pradifed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Phthifis,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  tubercles  from  coming  to 
fuppuration  j  we  fhall  next  endeavour  to 
find  out  how  far  a  certain  tribe  of  medi- 
cines endowed  with  the  title  of  deobftru- 
ent,  may  be  ufeful  in  difcufling  the  tuber- 
cles themfelves. 

Mercury  is  now  very  well  known  to  be 
one  of  the  moft  juflly  celebrated  medicines 
of  this  clafs,  and  is  generally  prefcribed  in 
all  cafes  of  obflrudion,  and  often  with 
fuccefs.  Several  fpecies  of  glandular 
fwellings  however,  refift  its  efficacy,  and 
are  rather  injured  than  benefited  by  its 
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adion.  Among  thofe  tumors  which  ap- 
pear incapable  of  refolution  from  its  ufe, 
the  fcrophulous  kind  deferve  to  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  well  known  to  Phyficians, 
and  to  many  unfortunate  Sufferers,  that 
Mercury  has  no  effect  in  removing  fcro- 
phulous fwellings.  It  has  been  obferved 
even  to  haften  their  progrefs  tofuppuration. 
In  this  ftate  of  things,  we  can  entertain 
no  hopes  of  its  proving  ufeful  in  difcuffing 
tubercles  in  the  lungs :  the  analogy  of 
Phthifis  with  Scrophula,  though  Mercury, 
had  never  been  adminiftered  in  the  former, 
is  altogether  too  ftriking  to  expert  any 
advantage  from  this  remedy  as  a  refolvent. 
But  Mercury  has  been  actually  tried  ia. 
fcveral  inftances  of  confirmed  Phthifis,. 
without  any  abatement  j  but  rather  with 
an  aggravation  of  the  fymptoms.  If 
there  are  any  grounds  for  fufpeding 
that  the  fyphillitic  virus  is  the  caufe  of 
the  diforder  j  then  Mercury  is  to  be  admi- 
niftered  without  farther  hefitation.  But, 
it  fiiou'ld  be  obferved,  that  Mercury  is 
altogether  fo  violent  in  its  operation,  and 
fo  powerful  in  reducing  the  ftrength  and 
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plumpnefs  of  the  body,  it  ought  to  be 
given,  if  poffible,  before  the  Hedic  fever 
fupervenes,  otherwife  the  conftitution  may  • 
fall  a  vidim  to  its  influence  on  the  fyftem, 
before  a  radical  cure  could  be  accomplifhed. 
What  other  Deobflruents  the  Materia 
Medica  is  capable  of  affording  with  a 
probability  of  fuccefs,  1  cannot  pretend 
to  determine  with  certainty  j  I  fhall  take 
notice  of  two  only,  and  leave  my  readers 
to  decide  on  their  merits. 

I  have  heretofore  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  the  tuberculous  tumors  of  the  lungs 
very  commonly  ^rofe  from  Scrophula,  and 
to  this  eaufe  I  principally  afcribed  the  ob- 
flinacy  and  incurable  nature  of  many 
Pulmonary  Confumptions :  it  will  there- 
fore, I  apprehend,  be  allow^able  in  me  to 
allege,  that  whatever  medicine  is  ufeful 
in  difcuffing  fcrophulous  fwellings  exter- 
nally, may  have  a  fimilar  efFed  on  thofe 
that  are  fituate  in  the  internal  parts.  On 
this  principle,  I  would  flrongly  recommend 
the  Leaves  of  Coltsfoot,  in  a  ftrong  decoc- 
tion, or  its  expreffed  juice,  when  this  plant 
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can  be  obtained  in  a  vigorous  ftate,  about 
April  or  May. 

From  the  Latin  name  Tuflilago,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  long  time  held  in 
eftecm  as  a  ufeful  Pedoral,  as  they  term 
it ;  though,  in  reality,  it  is  not  fuperior  in 
that  refped  to  any  mucilaginous  or  oily 
fubftance  that  does  not  naufeate  the  fto*- 
mach.  From  its  glutinous  quality,  it  may 
be  ufeful  in  allaying  the  continual  cough 
that  accompanies  the  Phthifis,  and  in  this 
way  may  be  ferviceable  ;  though  we  were 
to  exped  no  other  advantage  from  its  me- 
dicinal powers.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
benefit  we  are  entitled  to  exped  from  it  in 
the  Confumption  of  the  Lungs  :  experi- 
ence has  incontcftably  proved  it  to  be  fre- 
quently an  eifedual  remedy  in  refolving 
Scrophulous  Swellings  ;  fo  that  we  may, 
with  propriety,  try  what  effed  it  will  have 
in  removing  fimilar  tumors  when  fcated  in 
the  Lungs. 

Cicuta,  has  of  late  years  been  univer- 
fally  employed  in  all  cafes  of  indolent 
fwelling,  and  though  it  muft  be  allowed, 
that  it  is  not  pofTelTed  of  all  the  virtues 
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commonly  afcribed  lb  it  j  it  is,  however, 
a  medicine  of  very  confiderable  efficacy  in 
many  diforders.    I  believe  Cicuta  has  fel- 
dom    been    adminiftered    to  Phthifical 
partients  in  fueh  a  rhanner,  that  a  perfon 
may  draw  a  fafe  conclufion  from  its  effecfts, 
though  it  bids  fairer,  in  my  opinion,  for 
removing   tubercles,    than    feveral  other 
medicines  that   haVe   been  cried  up  as 
valuable  Noflrums.     I  muft  own,  that 
I  do  not  exped  a  good  deal  from  the 
deobflruent  power  of  this  remedy ;  yet, 
I  prefume,  from  its  utility  in  removing 
tumors,  analogous  to  thefe  in  the  Eungs, 
that  it"  is  entitled  to  further  triak.    It  has 
been  frequently  given-  in  Scrophula,  an-d 
appeared  at  different  times  to  have  dif- 
cufffed  the  fwelHngs' thereof ;  fo'  that  this 
circumftance  alone,  oughti  at  leaff  ■  to  in:flu- 
encc  Pradlitioirers  fo  for,,  as  to  determine  ^ 
its  efficacy  by  future- ej^peri men fs.  Sincc^ 
I  began  to  employ  Cicuta  and  Coltsfoot,  I 
genisrally  dtredled  them^  to  be  given  in  the 
following  manner. 

As  I  had  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
Peruvian  Bark  might  be  ufed  with  advan- 
I  tage. 
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tage,  I  ufually  combined  its  extrad  with 
the  leaves  of  Cicuta,  ground  into  a  powder, 
and  had  them  formed  into  pills,  direding 
a  glafsful  of  the  infufion  or  expreffed 
juice  of  Coltsfoot  to  be  taken  immediately- 
after  the  pill  or  pills  were  fwallowed. 

In  one  cafe,  wherein  I  put  thefe  medi- 
cines to  the  teft,  I  thought  the  patient  had 
reaped  fome  benefit  from  them ;  but,  as 
the  Hedlic  fever  was  rapidly  approaching, 
I  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  perfift  any- 
longer  in  the  ufc  of  fo  powerful  a  medi- 
cine as  the  Cicuta.  From  what  little 
experience  I  have  had  in  the  Confumption, 
I  am  fully  perfuaded  that  patients  in  the 
advanced  ftage  of  the  diforder,  will  not 
be  able  to  undergo  the  adion  of  Cicuta, 
when  given  in  fuch  a  quantity,  as  that 
any  advantage  may  be  expeded  from  it  as 
a  deobftruent.  I  have  even  found  the 
infufion  of  Coltsfoot  in  the  Hedic  fever 
naufeate  the  ftomach,  and  fometimes  bring 
on  a  vomiting.  We  fhould  therefore,  when 
we  intend  to  try  the  virtues  of  thefe 
medicines,  begin  to  give  them  as  foon  as 
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we  have  any  grounds  for  fuppofing  that 
tuberculous  tumors  are  in  the  Lungs,  and 
continue  them  for  fuch  a  length  of  time, 
as  may  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing of  their  effeds  with  fome  certainty 
and  fatisfadion. 

Dr.  Cullen  in  his  ledures  on  the  prac- 
tice of  phyfic,  has  recommended  to  his 
pupils  a  trial  of  the  Cicuta  and  Colts- 
foot, when  tubercles  were  fuppofed  to 
exift  in  the  Lungs  ;  he  fays,  that  he  never 
made  any  experiments  to  this  purpofe,  but 
is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  a  ftrong  proba- 
bility of  thefe  medicines  fucceeding  in 
many  cafes.  Such  a  refpedable  authority 
will,  I  exped,  be  fufEcient  to  recommend 
them  to  the  notice  of  Praditioners. 

As  mineral  waters  are  very  generally 
prefcribed  in  the  Phthifis  Pulmonalis,  it 
will  be  proper  to  try  how  far  they  arc 
entitled  to  the  extravagant  praifes  ufually 
conferred  on  them.  In  this  Ifland,  the 
tepid  waters  of  Mallow  ;  and  in  England, 
thofe  of  Briftol,  are  held  in  the  greateft 
^ftimation,    Many  diforders  depending  on 

different 
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different  and  oppofite  canfes,  as  Catarrhs, 
Confumptions,  Hemorrhagies,  &c.  &c. 
are  faid  to  have  been  radically  cured  by 
the  drinking  of  thefe  minerals  ;  a  circum- 
ftance  which  ftrongly  militates  againfl:  the 
numerous  and  exaggerated  accounts  of 
cures  being  performed  by  their  ufe.  How- 
ever, before  any  thing  can  be  determined 
concerning  them,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
enumerate  the  different  mineral  fubftances 
with  which  they  are  impregnated,  in  order 
to  eftablifh  fuch  principles  as  may  aflift  us 
in  judging  what  confidence  is  to  be  repofed 
in  them  for  the  cure  of  Phthifis. 

Thofe  who  have  chemically  analifed 
the  waters  of  Mallow  and  Briftol,  have 
found  that  the  principal  ingredients  in 
them  were  a  portion  of  aftringent  earth, 
and  a  fmall  quantity  of  Marine  and  .Ni- 
tre, or  Glauber's  Salt.  The  proportion 
of  the  faline  matter  to  the  earthy  is 
fo  very  inconfiderable,  that  the  former 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  capable  of 
having  any  influence  in  the  cure  of 
Phthifis. 

M  2  Mallow 
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Mallow  water  fprings  from  the  bottom 
of  a  great  rock  of  limeftone,  and  conti- 
guous to  it  arc  rocks  of  rotten,  and  partly- 
chalky  limeftone. "f*  Hence  it  is  not  im- 
probable to  fuppofe,  that  the  virtues  of 
this  water  are  owing  to  fome  lime  difFufed 
through  the  water  in  a  fubtilifed  ftate,  and 
kept  fufpended  therein  by  fixed  air,  or 
fome  other  acid.  But  whether  it  is  this 
matter,  a  calcareous  earth,  or  fome  other 
fubftance  that  enters  into  the  water,  avails 
yery  little,  as  we  know  from  its  effervef- 
cing  with  acids,  its  fenfible  qualities  and 
cffeds  on  the  human  body,  that  any 
advantage  to  be  obtained  from  it  confifts 
principally  in  its  being  of  an  abforbent 
and  binding  nature. 

From  this  flight  flcetch  of  Briftol  and 
Mallow  waters,  I  apprehend  it  will  not  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  form  fome  probable 
conjedures  with  refped  to  their  modus 
operandi  in  many  difeafes^  The  earthy 
fubftance  being  the  moft  predominant,  and 
appearing  alfo  to  be  the  moft  efficacious  in- 
gredient, from  its  abforbent  powers,  it  feems 

well 
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well  adapted  to  the  removal  of  any  difeafe 
arifing  from  a  morbid  acidity  in  the  primae 
viae,  and  in  this  way  may  remove  dyfpep- 
fia  and  fpafmodic  afFedions  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  Moreover,  it  is  entitled  to 
farther  reputation,  being  polTefled  of  a 
confiderable  degree  of  aftringency ;  it  is 
likewife  tolerably  well  calculated  for  fup- 
preffing  feveral  morbid  fecretions  in  the 
human  body. 

From  this  inveftigation,  I  can  readily 
comprehend  how  acidity  in  the  flomach 
and  bowels,  inveterate  Gonorrhoeas  and 
Catarrhs,  Hemorrhagifes  proceeding  from  a 
relaxation  of  the  veiTels,  and  other  dif- 
orders  depending  on  fimilar  caufes,  may  be 
removed  by  the  drinking  of  thefe  waters. 
But  it  appears  to  me,  in  a  manner  impolli- 
ble,  that  obftrudions,  the  moft  obftinate 
the  human  body  can  be  invaded  with, 
could  be  removed  by  an  inconfiderable 
portion  of  abforbent  or  aftringent  earth. 
The  only  plaufible  argument  that  can  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  thefe  minerals  is, 
that  they  are  faid  to  have  been  ufeful  in 
Scrophula.    If  this  be  the  cafe,  which  I 
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believe  has  happened  very  rarely,  it  muft 
be  the  elementary  water,  and  not  any  ex- 
traneous matter  fufpended  in  it,  that 
removes  the  obftru»iilions.  For,  how  can 
we  conceive  that  any  aftringent  fubftance 
whatfoever  is,  from  any  quality  inherent 
in  it,  capable  of  refolving  obftrudions  of 
any  nature :  from  what  we  are  able  to 
judge  of  aftringents  in  general,  we  fuppofe, 
that  they  ought  rather  to  produce  a  differ- 
ent effed  than  that  of  a  deobftruent. 

From  the  reputed  efficacy  of  fait  water 
in  Scrophula,  thofe  minerals  which  contain 
a  faline  matter  as  their  chief  ingredient, 
may  be  employed  with  fome  probability 
of  fyccefs,  atJeaft  they  are  more  promifing 
than  waters  replete  with,j(^i^  raftringent 
earth. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
little  advantage  is  to  be  gained  from  the 
drinking  of  any.  mineral  water  for  the 
difcuffion  of  Tubercles,  but  that  thofe 
impregnated  with  a  faline  matter  are 
perhaps  preferable  to  any  that  can  be 
employed.  It  is  well  known,  of  late, 
that  fome  Neutral  Salts,  when  admini- 
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ftered  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  produce 
much  purging,  have  frequently  removed 
obftrudions ;  which  event  muft  be  owing 
to  a  portion  of  the  fahne  matter  having 
got  into  the  courfe  of  the  circulation. 

I  will  not  fay  that^  cafes  of  confirmed 
Phthifis  have  never  been  removed  during 
a  courfe  of  drinking  thefc  tepid  minerals  ; 
every  Phyljcian  knows,  that  a  Gonfump- 
tion  fupervening  an  Hemoptyfis  or  Pleu- 
rify,  has  fometimes  difappeared  without 
any  affiflance  from  the  medical  art,  and 
fuch  an  occurrence  is  more  likely  to  hap- 
pen at  thefe  fprings  than  at  the  patient's 
habitation  :  for  the  cure  may  advance  the 
more  fpeedily  on  account  of  the  change  of 
air  or  climate,  though  we  fhould  fuppofe, 
that  the  waters  themfelves  were  not  of  the 
fmalleft  utility.  We  fhall  very  fhortly 
endeavour  to  find  out,  in  what  fpecies, 
and  in  what  flage  of  Phthifis  the  waters 
of  Briftol  and  Mallow  may  operate  to 
fome  advantage ;  in  the  mean  time,  I 
will  venture  to  allege,  that  no  water  what- 
foever  has  radically  cured  an  exquifitely 
formed  Phthifis  from  Tubercles. 

In 
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In  oppoiition  to  what  I  have  now  ad- 
vanced, it  may  be  very  fpecioufly  obferved, 
that  no  fpeculative  theory  whatfoever 
fhould  be  regarded,  when  fads  and  expe- 
rience appear  in  dired  contradidion  to  it. 
I  admit  the  argument  in  its  full  force,  but 
I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  I  am  entitled 
to  difbelieve  fads,  when  they  are  related 
with  an  air  of  the  marvellous,  and  when 
fuch  a  glaring  inconfiftency  appears,  as 
offers  the  greateft  violence  to  philofophy 
and  reafon.  Had  wc  implicitly  fubmitted 
to  the  numberlefs  reputed  fads  recorded  in 
Phyfic,  and  promulged  by  the  moft  re- 
fpedable  authorities,  we  would  have  had 
an  infallible  Noftrum  for  every  difeafe, 
and  faved  mankind  ever  after  the  endlefs 
pains  of  fearching  after  their  nature  and 
caufes.  A  man  mufl  be  very  credulous 
indeed,  and  never  refled  on  the  fallibility 
of  medicine,  who  could  liften  with  a  grave 
face  to  the  extravagant  ftories  as  I  may  « 
call  them,  narrated  in  praife  of  medicinal 
waters  in  Confumptions  :  for  my  part,  I 
have  not  faith  enough  to  credit  fuch  ac- 
counts. 
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counts,  nor  do  I  think  I  fhall  ever  repent 
of  my  incredulity.  Did  I  wifh  to  enter 
into  a  minute  difcuflion  of  this  point,  I 
could  adduce  fome  incontrovertible  fads 
in  my  favour,  I  would  fay,  that  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Ireland  too,  there  are  innu- 
merable living  teftimonies  that  fortify  me 
againft  any  oppofition,  and  that  the  Pro- 
verbial phrafe  of  Morbus  Anglicus,  appli- 
ed to  the  Confumption  of  the  Lungs,  refts 
on  as  firm  a  bails  now,  as  at  any  other 
time,  notwithftanding  the  afliftance  wc 
have  from  our  celebrated  waters. 

Phyficians  have  not  always  properly  dif- 
tinguifhed  certain  Catarrhal  afFedions  from 
confirmed  ulcers  in  the  Lungs. 

Many  perfons  are  accuftomed,  though 
no  ulcer,  at  the  fame  time,  exifts  in  the 
Lungs,  to  cough  up  confiderable  quanti- 
ties of  a  purulent-like  matter,  which  has 
often  led  Phyficians  to  believe  that  thefe 
diforders  were  real  Pulmonary  Confump- 
tions.  On  this  idea,  fuch  Patients  have 
been  fent  to  Briftol  and  Mallow,  and  fre- 
quently returned  home  in  good  health  and 
fpirits.   Here  the  waters  are  certainly  well 

adapted 
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adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  complaint, 
and  of  courfe,  often  prove  highly  fervice-' 
able.  But,  I  need  hardly  inform  the  judi- 
cious reader,  what  different  and  oppofite 
remedies  both  thefe  diforders  require,  and 
how  circumfpe£l  Phyficians  ought  to  be  in 
forming  the  necefTary  diftindions  between 
them.  The  miftaking  of  Catarrhs,  of  a 
long  ftanding,  for  Confumptions,  has  in- 
troduced into  the  treatment  of  the  latter, 
many  pernicious  remedies,  which  are  of 
late  very  fortunately  condemned.  What 
elfe  could  have  mifled  Praditioners  for 
fuch  a  number  of  years  to  employ  the  mofl 
heating  Balfams  in  Confumptions,  but  the 
fuccefs  they  met  with  from  the  fame  reme- 
dies in  Catarrhs  ? 

I  have  thus  delivered  my  fentiments  on 
this,  important  fubjed  j  but  from  what  1 
have  faid,  I  would  not  wifh  to  have  it  un- 
derftood,  that  I  meant  to  cry  down  thefe 
waters,  as  altogether  ufelefs  in  every  in- 
flance  of  Phthifis  ;  they  may  have  their 
advantages,  under  certain  reftridions,  and 
in  what  manner  I  fhall  now  endeavour  to 
explain. 

When 
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When  treating  of  the  caufes  of  Con- 
fumption,  I  endeavoured  to  maintain  that 
there  were  two  different  and  oppofite 
fpecies  of  the  difeafe  j  the  one  arifing  from 
a  Scrophulous,  and  the  other  from  a  fimple, 
purulent  Ulcer.  If  there  is  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  Hedic  fever  originates 
from  the  latter,  and  that  this  fever  has 
continued  for  fome  time  there  can  be  no 
reafonable  objedlion  to  the  drinking  of 
Briftol  and  Mallow  waters,  their  reputed 
utility  in  putting  a  flop  to  fluxes  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  will  warrant  their  exhibition 
in  the  fpecies  of  Phthifis  under  corifidera- 
tion  :  for  we  fuppofe,  that  mild  Aftring- 
ents  may  be  ufefal  in  this  diforder,  as  well 
as  in  the  cafe  of  a  fimple,  purulent  ulcer 
externally.  Though  there  is  room  for  the 
indication  now  propofed,  and  though  in 
confequence  thereof,  the  waters  of  Brif- 
tol  or  Mallow,  may  with  propriety  be 
ufed ;  yet  few,  I  believe,  who  confider 
this  fubjed  attentively,  will  place  much 
confidence  in  them  for  the  cure  of  internal 
ulcers.  What  effeds  the  drinking  of  a 
large  quantity  of  a  light  water  may  have, 

in 
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in  abating  the  tenfion,  and  inflammation 
qf  internal  parts,  I  will  not  venture  to 
determine.  I  (hould  here,  perhaps,  pro- 
pofe  fomc  directions  for  treating  the 
Cough,  Diarrhoea,  and  other  fymptoms 
of  the  Phthifis ;  but  thefe  are  fo  ably- 
handled  of  late,  by  different  writers,  that 
I  cannot  venture  to  advance  any  thing  on 
them :  and  fhall  now  put  an  end  to  this 
Treatife,  with  a  few  obfervations  of  a 
different  nature. 

Many  obfervations  have  been  made  by 
Authors  of  reputation,  which  tell  us,  that 
a  Mania  coming  on  during  a  Hedic  fever, 
has  frequently  retarded  its  pfogrefs,  and 
fometimes  radically  cured  the  difeafe. 
The  fame  Phaenomena  have  been  obferved 
with  regard  to  pregnancy.  Are  we  to 
imagine,  that  the  purulent  matter  can  be 
changed  from  a  malignant  to  a  laudable 
kind  by  the  influence  of  Mania,  or  Preg- 
nancy ?  Would  it  not  be  more  rational  to 
fay,  that  the  change  the  fibres  undergo  in 
thefe  diforders,  prevents  the  matter  from 
having  its  ufual  afcendancy  on  the  fyftem*- 

We 
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We  very  well  know,  that  Maniacs  are  gene- 
rally of  a  teilfeand  rigid  fibre,  and  though 
a,  different  habit  of  :body  was  predominant 
(before  the  diforder  came  on,  that  as  foon 
as  the  Mania  difcovers  itfelf,  this  condition 
of  the  folids  infeparably  attends  it.  The 
ilate  of  pregnancy  operates,  perhaps  in  a 
fimilar  manner.  Many  of  the  diforders 
commonly  called  nervous,  (arifing  from  an 
increafed  irritability  of  the  body)  have 
been  retarded,  and  even  efFedually  cured 
by  pregnancy  alone;  I  fuppofe,  by  giving 
that  degree  of  tone  to  the  fibres,  which 
prevents  them  from  being  thrown  into 
inordinate  adion.  But,  admitting  that 
the  abovementioned  caufes  operate  chiefly 
in  changing  the  nature  of  the  purulent 
matter :  yet,  from  what  has  now  been 
delivered,  we  cannot  imagine  that  this 
change  will  be  produced  in  any  other 
manner,  than  by  bringing  about  in  the 
folid  parts  that  ftate  fo  neccfl^ary  to  the 
cure  of  fpafmodic  difeafes.  Whether  fuch 
conjectures  on  this  fubjed  be  true  or  falfe, 
they  are,  in  my  opinion,  juftifiable,  as  they 
are  intended  merely  as  hints  to  others, 

who 
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who  have  more  abilities  to  profecute  an 
enquiry  of  fuch  importance.  But  if  we 
are  to  eftablifh  them  as  principles  j  it 
fhould  be  an  objed  with  Phyficians  to 
corred  the  irritability  of  the  body,  in 
order  to  effed  a  cure  in  the  Phthifis. 
The  medicines  beft  fuited  for  anfwering 
fuch  an  intention,  are  well  known  to 
every  Praditioner.  Though,  in  the  in- 
ftance  of  an  hereditary  diforder,  no  re- 
medy that  our  dodrine  points  out  may 
be  efFedual  for  promoting  a  cure :  yet 
there  are  probably  certain  cafes,  where- 
in fuch  remedies  be  may  produdive  of 
advantage. 
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N  OT  having  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
curing the  firft  Edition  of  Dr.  Reid's 
ElTay  on  the  Phthifis  Pulmonalis,  while 
the  preceding  part  of  this  Work  was  in 
hands,  I  could  not,  of  courfe,  take  notice 
of  the  Dodrines  propofed  by  this  inge- 
nious writer.  But,  on  perufing  the  fecond 
Edition  of  this  Publication,  I  find,  that 
the  Dodor  has  thought  proper  to  introduce 
fome  opinions  different  from  what  I  have 
endeavoured  to  eftablifh  :  I  fhall  therefore 
take  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  obferva- 
tions  on  fome  of  his  Theoretical  principles. 
Indeed  I  fhould  not  have  entered  on  fo 
difagreeable  a  tafk,  but  that  I  think  it  a 
duty  incumbent  on  me,  to  fupport  the 
Dodrines  I  have  advanced,  which  cannot 
be  effeded  in  any  other  manner,  than  by 
anfwering  fome  of  Dr.  Reid's  arguments. 

The 
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The  Dodor  attempts  to  prove,  that  the 
united  adion  of  cold  and  moifture,  is,  in 
general,  the  principal  caufe  of  Tubercles. 
His  ideas  on  this  fubjed,  cannot  be  con- 
veyed to  my  readers  in  a  more  clear  and 
fatisfadory  manner,  than  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. Speaking  of  the  cfFeds  that  cold 
and  moifture  have  on  the  exhaling  veffels 
in  changing  the  quality  of  the  Lymph,  he 
reafons  as  follows  : 

Page  27.  "  Cold,  united  with  moifture, 
"  when  applied  to  the  external  furface  of 
"  the  body,  or  by  refpi ration  to  the  inter- 
"  nal  furface  of  the  Lungs,  produces  vari- 
"  ous  complaints.    Thefe  effeds  have  been 

ufually  accounted  for,  by  the  ftoppage  of 

"  fenfible  or  infenfible  perfpiration  thereby 

"  occafioned." 

Page  29.    "  Perhaps  the  exhalent  vef- 

"  fels  that  fecrete  the  fluid,  ferving  to 
"  moiften  the  interftices  of  the  mufcles, 
"  and  mufcular  fibres,  may  be  fo  affeded 
"  by  cold  partially  and  fuddenly  applied, 
"  as  inftead  of  a  clear,  tranfparent  lymph, 
"  to  fecrete  a  fluid  fo  vifcid,  as  not  readily 
to  be  abforbed  by  the  lymphatic  fyflem ; 

1  "  and 
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"  and  by  its  remaining  fome  time  occafions 
"  that  ftifFnefs  and  forenefs  in  the  parts, 
"  which  is  conftantly  felt. 

Page  32.  "  The  exhalent  vefTels  in  the 
"  Lungs,  opening  in  the  air  vefieles  having 
"  their  apertures  fo  altered  as  to  produce 
"  this  vifcid  lymph,  a  lefs  quantity  will  be 
"  fecreted ;  and,  if  from  the  effeds  of  cold 
"  and  moifture,  the  infenfible  perfpiration 
"  on  the  furface  of  the  body  fhould  be 
"  obftruded,  and  a  larger  quantity  thrown 
"  upon  the  Lungs,  they  will  be  loaded  and 
"  opprefTed  ;  their  paryncherfiatous  fub- 
"  fiance  will  become  more  denfe  and  elaf- 
"  tic  ;  the  diameters  of  the  various  branch- 
"  es  of  the  Pulmonary  artery  and  vein, 
"  will  be  diminifhed  by  its  prcfTure,  and 
"  confequently  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
"  through  this  organ  will  be  impeded, 

Page  36.  "  If  difcafe  produce  fuch  a 
"  change  in  the  apertures  of  the  exhaling 
"  veffels,  and  vifcidity  in  the  lymph  j  the 
"  fame  caufe  continuing  to  ad,  may  pro- 
"  bably  increafe  that  vifcid  quality,  till  it 
"  fhuts  up  their  extremities,  and  confti- 
"  tutes  the  fmall  granules  every  where 

N  « found 
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"  found  in  difeafed  Lungs,  termed  "Tuber- 

Before  we  make  any  animadverfions  on 
this  Dodrine,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a 
fhort  Iketch  of  the  moft  common  effeds  of 
Cold  on  the  Lungs. 

When  the  human  body  in  certain  cir- 
cumftances,  fuch  as  on  leaving  a  warm 
temperature,  is  afterwards  expofed  for  a 
confiderablc  time  to  cold  and  moifture,  it 
is  very  often  attacked  with  the  following 
fymptoms.  The  patient  at  firft  complains 
of  a  flight,  tickling  cough,  with  a  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  through  the  nofe,  at- 
tended with  the  fenfation  of  pain  and  hea- 
vinefs  in  the  forehead  :  about  this  time, 
or  fhortly  after,  the  voice  becomes  hoarfe, 
and  an  uneafinefs  is  felt  in  the  breathing, 
accompanied  with  a  fulnefs  or  fenfe  of 
firidure  acrofs  the  chefl.  When  a  perfon 
is  feizcd  with  a  cold  in  this  manner,  a 
degree  of  the  Cynanche  Tonfillaris  is  fre- 
quently brought  on,  with  fwellings  of  the 
glands,  about  the  throat  and  fauces.  How- 
ever the  diforder  feems  to  be  more  parti- 
cularly 
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cularly  determined  to  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  Bronchii,  which  are  probably  af- 
feded  on  the  firfl:  days  of  the  complaint, 
w\t\\  a  fpafmodic  conftri6tion.    It  is  this 
contracted  ftate  of  the  vefTels,  we  fuppofe, 
that  occafions  the  diftillation  of  a  thin, 
acrid  rheum  from  the  glands  of  the  nofe, 
throat,  and  fauces.    The  fame  "difcharge 
does  alfo  proceed  from  the  mucous  gland? 
of  the  Bronchii,  but  gives  way  in  a  fhort 
time  to  a  large  fecretion  of  mucu^,  which 
is  continually  expedorated  until  the  reco- 
very of  the  patient.    Thefe  are  the  ordi- 
nary cffeds  of  cold  applied  to  the  humart 
body,  and  from  reafoning  on  the  matter, 
with  an  unprejudiced  mind,  we  muft  con- 
clude, that  the  mucous  glands  are  princi- 
pally affeded,  whether  the  cold  operates 
as  a  ftimulus  on  the  furface,  and  produces 
its  efFeds  on  the  mucous  glands  by  lympa- 
thy,  as  a  late  ingenious  writer -f-  has  af- 
ferted ;  or  whether  it  operates,  as  moft 
Phyficians  imagine,    by  fupprelling  the 
perfpiration. 

N  2  The 

t  Vide  Gardiner  on  the  Animal  Oeconomy,  p.  245. 
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The  mucous  glands  of  the  Lungs  are 
deftined  by  nature  to  fecrete  a  llimy  and 
v.ifcid  fubftance,  for  the  defence  of  the  inter- 
nal furface  of  this  organ  from  the  elfeds  of 
the  air  in  refpiration  :  in  a  ftate  of  health, 
this  fluid  is  feldom  difcharged  by  cough- 
ing ;  but  when  certain  irritating  caufes  are 
applied  to  thefe  glands,  the  mucus  is  often 
fecreted  in  confiderable  quantities.  When 
we  can  thus  account  for  the  phaenomena 
of ,  a  cold,  or  more  properly  fpeaking  of  a 
Catarrh,  from  an  affedion  of  the  mucous 
glands,  I  can  find  no  reafon,  why  we 
ftiQuld  ;fyppofe  i  the  exhalent  vefl^els  to  be 
fo  changed  in  their  fundions,  as  to  afford 
a.ration9,le  for  the  fyinptoms.  It  is  very 
well  known,  that  th?  exhalent  vefl'els  in 
the  Lungs,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
pouf  put  a  light,  thin  ajid  colourlefs  liquor 
only,,  while  the  rnucous  glands  are  every 
moment  employed,  in  fecreting  a  ropy  and 
vifcid  fubftance  :  are  we  then  entitled  to 
ilidulge  the  fancy  fo  far,  as  to  imagine, 
that  the  exhalent  velTels,  and  not  the 
mucous  glands,  are  primarily  affeded  in 
Catarrh. 

In 
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In  different  parts  of  the  body,  large 
fecretions  of  mucus  are  occafioned  by  va- 
rious acrid  ftimuli,  as  well  as  by  cold 
applied  to  the  Lungs.  Thus,  in  the  Dy- 
fentery,  in  the  Catarrhus  Veficas,  as  it  is 
called,  and  in  the  Gonorrhoea  Virulenta, 
mucus  is  often  difcharged  profufely,  and  I 
fuppofe,  nobody  will  attempt  to  fay,  that 
it  proceeds  from  the  exhalent  veffels  :  the 
different  kinds  of  matter  in  thefe  diforders 
that  bring  on  the  difcharge,  are  applied 
diredly  to  the  excretories  of  the  mucous 
glands,  and  by  their  irritation  produce  a 
morbid  fecretion  in  thefe  parts.  The  ex- 
quilite  fenfibility  of  the  organs  affeded, 
even  when  no  degree  of  inflammation 
fubfifts,  is  a  convincing  proof  that  they 
were  deprived  of  the  mucus  which  was 
intended  to  prote(ft  them  from  the  various 
ftimuli  to  which  they  are  expofed.  The 
reafoning  now  advanced,  will  hold  equally 
good  in  the  cafe  of  a  Catarrh,  as  in  the 
morbid  affedions  juft  now  mentioned. 

If  we  were  to  fuppofe  that  the  order  of 
nature  was  fo  far  changed,  as  that  the 

exhalent 
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exhalent  veffels  fecreted  a  mucous  fub- 
ftance,  and  the  mucous  glands  a  fcrous 
fluid :  would  we  allege  in  the  inftance  of 
a  Catarrh,  Dyfentery,  &c.  that  the  latter, 
and  not  the  former  were  chiefly  afleded. 
It  is  more  than  probable  we  would  not. 
This  would  certainly  appear,  as  if  we 
were  folicitous  to  find  out  a  difficult  and 
abftrufc  manner  of  accounting  for  the 
Phasnomenon,  while  we  are  pofleflTed  of  a 
more  Ample  and  rational  way  of  explain- 
ing it.  If  a  ftrcam  of  cold  air  is  applied 
to  the  head  and  throat  in  fuch  a  degree  as 
to  produce  the  Cynanche  Tonfillaris,  it 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  perfuade  us, 
that  the  exhalent  vefl!els  and  not  the  glands 
themfelves  were  in  a  ftate  of  difeafe.  If 
the  morbid  change  took  place  in  the  for- 
mer, much  more  dangerous  cffeds  would 
follow,  according  to  Dr.  Reid's  explanation, 
than  we  in  general  experience  from  in- 
flammatory affcdions  of  the  internal  fau- 
ces. We  every  day  fee  examples  of  peo- 
ple, who  were  repeatedly  attacked  with 
fwclling  and  inflammation  of  the  Amyg- 
dalae, 
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dalas,  yet  never  received  any  irreparable 
injury  from  fuch  a  tranfitory  dijorder. 

In  like  manner,  there  are  many  now 
living,  who  have  been  attacked  for  feveral 
winters  with  Catarrhal  affedlions,  with- 
out the  flightefl:  tendency  to  a  Pulmonary 
Confumption  remaining :  the  learned  Doc- 
tor himfelf,  needs  no  information  on  this 
fubjed  to  convince  him,  that  this  fad  is 
incontrovertible.  Indeed  it  would  be  one 
of  the  greateft  misfortunes  that  could 
poflibly  attend  mankind,  if  one  of  the 
moft  formidable  difeafes  of  the  human 
frame,  could  be  brought  on  in  general  by 
the  adion  of  cold.  The  Omnipotent  Go- 
vernor of  Nature,  has,  in  all  probability 
wifely  guarded  us  againfl:  fuch  a  direful 
calamity  :  He  has  not  only  appointed  mu- 
cous glands  for  proteding  the  Lungs  from 
the  air  in  refpiration,  but  probably  alfo  to 
anfwer  fome  other  beneficent  purpofe.  It 
is  well  known  to  Phyficians,  that  in  Ca- 
tarrhs, and  Pneumonic  inflammation,  a 
vifcid  expedoration  frequently  appears 
with  a  manifeft   alleviation  of  all  the 

fymp- 
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fymptoms ;  the  febrile  heat,  the  tenfion 
of  the  thorax,  and  difficulty  of  breathing 
are  often  removed  by  the  difcharge  of 
mucus  alone,  without  the  fmalleft  inter- 
ference of  medical  affiftance :  fo  that  there 
is  no  abfurdity  in  fuppofmg,  that  the 
mucous  follicles  of  the  Bronchii  were  in- 
tended for  relieving,  as  well  as  for  pre- 
venting difeafes. 

If  the  application  of  cold  to  the  human 
body,  was  fo  effedual  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  Pulmonary  Phthifis,  as  Dr. 
Reid  fuppofes  ;  what  muft  be  the  fate  of 
thofe  inhabitants  of  Northern  regions, 
where  the  cold  is  fometimes  fo  intenfe,  as 
to  extinguiih  the  vital  principle  by  its  in- 
fluence. 

If  in  the  latitude  of  51  or  52  North, 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  diforder 
can  be  accounted  for,  from  the  a£l:ion  of 
cold  on  the  Lungs ;  how  much  more  gene- 
ral ought  it  to  be,  in  the  different  degrees 
of  latitude  from  52  to  90  ?  But  this  is  by 
no  means  the  cafe  ;  for  from  all  the  infor- 
mation we  receive  on  this  fubjed,  it  ma- 

nifeftly 
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nifeflly  appears,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
thefe  united  countries,   are  more  fubjedt 
to  the  Pulmonary  Confumption  than  thofe 
of  any  other  nation  whatfoever.  More- 
over, when  pure  inflammation  is  imagined 
to  alter  the  ftate  of  fecretion  in  the  exha- 
lent  vcfTels ;  how  is  it  poffible  that  a  mere 
tendency  to  fuch  a  caufe  could  produce 
the  effed.    In  the  ordinary  ftate  of  Ca- 
tarrh, very  little  inflammation  takes  place, 
not  at  leaf!  in  general  to  fuch  a  degree  as  ' 
to  produce  the  fuppofed  change  in  the 
ferous  fluid  ;  even  when  the  inflammation 
arifes  to  fuch  a  pitch  as  to  be  denominated 
Pneumonia  or  Flcurify,  1  fee  no  jufl:  rea- 
fon  for  embracing  this  Dodlrine.  Few 
difeafes,  I  believe,  are  more  frequent  in 
winter  than   inflammatory  affedions  of 
the  Lungs  :  yet  no  Phyfician  will,  I  fup- 
pofe,  contend  that  a  Pulmonary  Confump- 
tion is  generally  the  confequence ;  not 
only  a  Pieurify  is  not  commonly  produdive 
pf    of  fuch  an  effed,  but  this  termination  is 
allowed  by  the  moft  attentive  obfervers, 

not 
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hot  to  be  very  frequent,  even  after  the 
Abfcefs  is  formed,  -f- 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  how  can  we 
imagine,  that  a  Catarrhal  AfFedion, 
which  at  the  utmoft,  is  a  lower  order 
of  Pneumonic  inflammation,  could  in 
moft  cafes  be  capable  of  producing  a 
Confumption. 

fin 

t  An  Abfcefs  in  the  Lungs  in  confcquence  of  Pncu' 
*'  monia,  is  not  always  followed  by  a  Phthifis,  for  fome- 
*'  times  a  He£tic  fever  is  not  formed  ;  the  matter  poured 
**  into  the  Bronchii  is  a  proper  and  benign  pus,  which  is 
**  frequently  coughed  up  very  readily  and  fpit  out ;  and, 
*'  though  this  purulent  expeftoration  fhould  continue 
**  for  fome  time,  yet  if  a  Hefitic  does  not  come  on, 
*'  the  ulcer  foon  heals,  and  every  morbid  fymptom  dif- 
**  appears." 

CuUen's  F.  Lines,  vol.  ii.  p.  376. 
Edinb.  Edit.  1 784. 

A  Phthifis  from  a  fuppuration,  in  confcquence  of 
Pneumonic  inflammation,  is  that  which  moft  rarely 
occurs  in  this  Climate ;  and  a  Phthifis  does  not  always 
follow  fuch  fuppuration,  when  the  Abfccfs  formed  foon 
breaks  and  difcharges  a  laudable  pus. 

Ibid.  p.  400. 
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-f  In  the  late  Influenza,  that  raged  over 
Europe,  very  few  fell  into  Confumptions, 

except 

t  Of  178  perfons  who  fell  under  my  obfervation  In 
this  complaint,  all  arc  perfedly  recovered,  except  three 
women  ;  their  coughs  ftill  continue,  and  Teem  to  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  Pulmonary  Confumption. 

Dr.  Campbell,  Lancafter. 

1  know  not  one  inftance  of  the  diforder  terminating  in 
a  Phthifis.  I  cannot,  therefore,  think  that  much  of  the 
inflammatory  Diathefis  attended  it,  or  that  it  is  in  gene- 
ral an  attendant  upon  epidemic  diforders. 

Dr.  Flint,  St.  Andrew's. 

I  have  met  with  no  Confumptions  in  confequence  of 
this  complaint. 

Dr.  Kirkland,  Afliby. 

The  poorer  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  much  fubjeSt 
to  Pulmonary  Cenfumption,  but  I  cannot  learn,  though 
I  have  directed  my  attention  to  this  point,  that  they  have 
been  more  fo  fince  the  late  difeafe. 

Mr.  Wilmer,  Coventry. 

Confumptions  were  apprehended  in  habits  difpofed  to 
them,  but  no  fuch  event  was  obferved  to  happen  in  any 
cafe. 

Dr.  Anderfon,  Alnwick. 
It  did  not  in  any  cafe,  within  the  circle  of  my  obfer- 
vation, degenerate  into  Pulmonary  Confumption. 

Dr.  Biffct  Knayton.  ' 
Vide  Med.  Commun.  vol.  i.  p.  42. 
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except  thofe  who  were  previoufly  difpofed 
to  the  diforder. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  Treatife,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  in  what  manner  a 
Catarrh,  by  frequent  repetition,  might  ge- 
nerate an  exquifite  Phthifis  Pulmonalis  : 
but  now,  as  well  as  then,  I  am  firmly 
perfuaded  that  this  diforder  does  not  ori- 
ginate in  general  from  the  adion  of  cold, 
whether  it  operates  by  producing  Catarrh, 
or  otherwife. 

Though  Dodor  Reid  may  probably  be 
miftaken  in  his  Theoretical  principles,  his 
inftrudions  on  this  fubjed  may,  however, 
be  attended  with  beneficial  effeds ;  the 
formidable  point  of  view  in  which  he  has 
placed  the  effeds  of  cold  on  the  human 
body,  will  fo  far  operate  on  the  minds  of 
people,  as  to  render  them  cautious  how 
they  expofe  themfelves  rafhly  to  its  influ- 
ence. 

The  learned  Dodor  next  proceeds  to 
combat   the   generally  received  opinion, 
that  Tubercles  are  of  a  Scrophulous  na- 
'  ture.    He  argues  in  this  manner. 

Page 
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Page  38.  "  That  people  with  a  Scro- 
"  phulous  habit  of  body,  or  with  their 
"  glands  fwelled  and  indurated,  may  have, 
"at  the  fame  time,  a  Pulmonary  Con- 
"  fumption,  does  no  more  prove  the  dif- 
"  eafe  to  be  Scrophulous,  than  k^ysrould 
"  be  proved  Cancerous,  (hould  the  patient 
"  be  afflided  with  that  dreadful  malady." 

I  perfedly  agree  with  the  ingenious 
Author,  that  no  pofitive  proof  can  be 
drawn  from  the  external  appearance  of 
Scrophulous  tumors,  during  the  exiftence 
of  the  Pulmonary  Phthifis,  that  the  latter  is 
truly  a  Scrophulous  diforder  :  but,  I  appre- 
hend, if  this  matter  is  examined  minutely, 
that  the  ftrongeft  prefumptive  proof  will 
attend  the  enquiry.  If  it  was  found  by 
experience,  that  the  Scrophula  was  not  a 
very  frequent  attendant  on  the  Phthifis ; 
I  would,  with  Dr.  Reid,  confider  fuch  a 
circumftance,  a  mere  accidental  occuf-^ 
rcnce.  I  would  alfo  fay,  that  it  is  an 
additional  proof  of  the  opinion,  long  fince 
adopted  in  Phyfic,  that  two  different 
caufes  can  operate  at  the  fame  time  on  the 
human  body,  and  produce  their  diftind 

effeds. 
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efFeds.  But  if  I  find  from  attentive  ob- 
fcrvation,  that  children,  who  fall  vidlims 
to  the  Scrophula,  are  very  commonly  at- 
tacked with  the  Pulmonary  Confumption, 
and  that  the  latter  is  a  capital  agent  in 
urging  on  the  fata!  cataftrophe :  if  it  ap- 
pears that  in  riper  years,  either  the  de- 
fcendants  of  Scrophulous  parents,  or  thofe 
who  at  the  fame  time  labour  under  Scro- 
phulous tumors  or  ulcers  externally,  are 
moft  liable  to  the  Phthifis  ;  finally,  when  we 
can  neither  perceive  any  Scrophulous  fwel- 
lings  accompanying  this  diforder,  nor  can 
trace  it  to  an  hereditary  taint  from  Scro- 
phula ;  but  that  the  Scrophulous  tempe- 
rament is  generally  marked  in  Phthifical 
patients ;  can  we  then  look  upon  the  Scro- 
phula as  having  no  influence  in  the  pro- 
dud  ion  of  Phthifis.  If  any  diforder, 
whether  hereditary,  or  brought  on  the 
conftitution  by  accidental  caufes,  was  at- 
tended with  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  and 
that  it  appeared  from  experience,  a  con- 
nexion fubfifted  between  it  and  the  Phthi- 
fis, at  leaft  that   both  very  frequently 

occurred 
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occurred  in  the  fame  perfon,  and  that  the 
fame  temperament  was  charadleriftic  of 
each  i  would  not  Phyficians  in  general 
fuppofe  with  juftice,  that  fuch  a  difeafe 
had  no  fmall  (hare  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  Confumption.  This  opinion  they 
would  the  more  readily  embrace,  if  they 
thought  that  the  operation  of  cold  could 
not  afford  a  fatisfadory  explanation  of  the 
phasnomenon. 

If  the  Phthifis  had  no  dependence  on 
the  Scrophula,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that 
Catarrhal  affedions  are  not  fo  fatal  to  any 
habit  of  body  as  to  the  Scrophulous  ?  We 
often  find  that  a  very  trifling  Catarrh  in 
fome  perfons  (who  were  feemingly  healthy 
before  the  attack)  will  baffle  every  effort 
of  medical  fkill,  while  a  Catarrhal  fever  or 
Peripneumony  in  perfons  of  a  different 
temperament,  will  often  difappear  without 
leaving  the  fmalleflt  tendency  to  a  Phthifis 
Pulmonalis.  A  convincing  proof  that  the 
cold  in  the  former  cafe  aded  only  as  an 
exciting  caufe,  in  forwarding  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  Tubercles, 

  The 
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The  moft  important  part  that  next  pre- 
fents  itfelf,  is  an  anatomical  difcuflion, 
which  is  apt  to  miflead  a  perfon  not  fuffi- 
ciently  on  his  guard. 

Loco  citato.  "  The  exigence  of  Lym- 
"  phatic  glands  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
"  Lungs  has  never  yet  been  proved,  nor 
"  even  attempted  :  it  is  one  of  thofe  general 
"  aflertions  we  fo  frequently  meet  in  Me- 
"  dical  Authors,  mifleading  the  Student, 
"  and  deceiving  the  Praditioner.  From 
"  my  own  enquiries  into  this  matter,  I  am 
"  difpofed  to  think  there  are  none ;  and 
"  the  more  fo,  as  I  am  fupported  in  the 
"  opinion,  by  a  late  eminent  and  ingenious 
«  Anatomift."t 

I  muft  allow,  that  neither  lymphatic 
veffels,  or  glands,  have  yet  been  certainly 
difcovered  in  the  fubftance  of  the  Lungs ; 
but,  I  cannot  from  thence  admit,  that  fuch 
veffels  or  glands  are  not  to  be  met  with,  if 
Anatomifts  were  fortunate  enough  to  dif- 
cover  them.  Many  years  have  not  elapfed 
fince  the  exiftence  and  peculiar  oeconomy 
of  the  lymphatic  fyftem  have  been  found 

out  J 
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out ;  even  very  lately,  feveral  confiderablc 
branches  of  lymphatics  were  brought  to 
light  by  the  addrefs  and  indefatigable  zeal 
of  Anatomifts.  No  perfon  vi^hatfoever, 
can  prove  by  inje<flion  or  otherwife,  that 
lymphatic  veffels  are  diftributed  through 
the  human  brain,  though  from  their  exift- 
cncc  in  the  brains  of  fifhes,  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  human  body,  where  abforp- 
tion  is  required,  we  may  conclude,  with  a 
degree  of  fafety,  that  the  human  brain  is 
not  deftitute  of  fo  ufeful  and  necefTary  a 
part  of  its  oeconomy.-f* 

If  Dodor  Reid  found  (in  different  parts 
of  the  body,  where,  lymphatic  veiTels  or 
glands  have  never  been  feen)  tumors  and 
ulcers  perfedly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
Scrophula,  at  a  time  when  many  lympha- 
tic glands  were  really  affcded  with  Scro- 
phula i  what  conclufion  ought  he  draw  ? 
will  he  fay,  that  becaufe  no  lymphatic 
velTels  or  glands  have  been  found  in  the 
parts  occupied  by  thefe  tumors  or  ulcers, 
that  they  are  not  of  a  Scrophulous  nature  ? 
though  the  llridleft  fimilarity  fubfifts  be- 

O  tween 
t  Vide  Monro,  on  the  Nervouj  Syftem. 
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tween  them  and  thofe  that  are  really  of 
that  kind.  1  entertain  fo  high  an  opinion 
of  Dr,  Reid's  candour,  as  well  as  Medical 
abilities,  that  I  cannot  bring  myfelf  to 
imagine,  he  will  from  any  prediledion 
to  his  own  Dodlrine,  deny  the  validity  of 
this  argument :  for  he  is  well  convinced, 
that  there  are  few  Praditioners  who  do  not 
every  day  meet  with  Scophulous  tumors 
and  ulcers,  in  feveral  parts  of  the  body, 
where  no  I/ymphatic  glands  have  ever 
rew^arded  the  Anatomift's  fkill. 

It  is  almoft  impoffible  to  be  deceived  in 
this  point :  for  the  afped  of  a  Scrophulous 
ulcer  is  altogether  fo  charadleriftic,  that 
any  perfon  who  has  carefully  marked  its 
peculiarities,  will  feldom  be  miftaken  in 
forming  an  almoft  infallible  diagnoftic. 

It  is  univerfally  known,  that  the  Scro- 
phula  infefts  the  extremities  of  the  bones,, 
which  it  enlarges,  and  very  often  erodes. 
It  is  frequently  found  to  terminate  in  a 
confirmed  Anchylofis. 

The  affedion  of  the  joints,  called  white 
fwelling,  very .  commonly,  and  tlie  Spina 
;\5entofa,  always  arifes  from  a  Scrophulous 

taint : 
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taint :  yet,  I  fuppofe  H  e^ronot  bei3Upgp4> 
that  either  the  one  or  the  other  attacks.  t\us 
hemes,  in  confeqiuenGe  .iof  itS:  being  la  ;djC- 
.  OiDder  of  the  Ly ni phatic  fyfljem  i  ,.JS$|: 
tihe  bones  are  liable  to-  many  :di'fo]!(ie*S 
which  have  no  connexflion  with  the  Lym- 
phatics. 

When  an  obftiinatc  white  fwelling  in- 
vades any  of  the  joints  of  perfonei  whk? 
at  the  fame  time  have  Se^ophulotis  fWel- 
15Tigs<  iii  drfferent  parts  of  the  body,  oit  who 
have  merely  ftrong  raarkis  of  a  ScriOphiilo^i:? 
harbit  :  wil-L  Dr.  Rddi  coatend  that  i?iii!<jhi 
Gorabimati'on.  wiil  not  afflaflGt-ms  iii:  foumiji^/f 
diagmoftie  ?  I  apprehend  he  Will  not  ;  :  fdi> 
this  circialmftanee.  a'k)n^l  wiU-;often, diredt: MS 
ti0  dijfi?Qyejp-tJ?je  pfe^ifei  ina«t'ml0  of  tb^  ai^Cr 
tioa  of .  the  iJ/aijEuti  ;  If 't-his  .jnodf^!'  of  p^jpr 
ceediatig  be.  admiffubltv  w^hida  J,  .fappoi^ 
every  P;:a,<5til5i0neil  m.a^kes  ivffe  pf,(  inr^iJtdi^af 
vouring,  to^  mveftig^e;  t^e  nature,  pf  .white 
fwellin;gs,   there  canpot  poflrbLy  tie  :aay 
objedion  made  aga-iRfl,;  jth^  fame^iipojde^ 
the  cafe  of  %jPhthifi&.Pirlmona-lis..  Morer 
over,  if  a  perfon  who  labours  under  this 
diforder,  has,  at  the  fame  time,  Venereal 

O  2  ulcere 
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ulcers  in  any  part  of  his  body,  and  that  it 
appears  on  enquiry,  the  Venereal  Virus 
had  been  received  into  the  body,  a  long 
time  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Phthifis  :  there  are  few  Phyficians,  in  fuch 
tL  cafe,  that  would  not  pronounce  the  Con- 
fumption  to  have  arifen  from  the  Syphilli- 
tic  taint,  and  treat  it  according  to  fuch  a 
decifion. 

On  the  whole,  by  taking  this  view  of 
the  fubjed,  it  will  perhaps  be  allowed, 
that  Dodor  Reid's  arguments  are  more 
plaufible  than  conclufive;  for  though  I 
gave  up  the  point  with  refped  to  Lym- 
phatic glands  in  the  Lungs,  an  infupc- 
rable  objedion  ft  ill  remains,  that  Scro- 
phulous  affedions  are  daily  to  be  found  in 
parts  where  Lymphatic  glands  have  never 
been  feen,  and  in  others,  where  in  all  pro- 
bability they  will  never  be  difcovered. 

We  are  next  prefented  by  Dodor  Reid, 
with  feveral  new  and  interefting  objedions 
againft  the  Dodrine  of  abforbed  pus,  be- 
ing the  caufe  of  the  Pulmonary,  Hedic 
fever. 

Page 
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Page  87.  "  It  is  an  axiom,  I  believe, 
"  will  not  be  difputed,  that  fimilar  caufes 
"  will  always  produce  fimilar  efFeds. 

"  If,  therefore,  the  fever  attending  Conx 
"  fumption  of  the  Lungs  were  caufed  by 
"  pus  being  abforbed,  and  carried  into  the 
"  circulation  ;  a  fever  of  the  fame  kind 
**  would  take  place  from  the  fuppofed  ab- 
"  forption  of  pus  in  other  difeafes.  The 
"  contrary  muft  have  been  evident  to  every 
"  attentive  Praditioner. 

"  In  an  Abfcefs  of  the  Liver  or  Pfoas 
"  mufcle,  in  a  fuppuration  of  the  Kidneys, 
"  or  any  internal  part,  the  fever  is  con- 
"  tinned  with  frequent  rigours  at  irregular 
periods,  but  without  regular  remiffions, 
"  or  morning  fweats^ 

I  am  forry  to  find,  that  the  intro- 
dudion  of  axioms  into  the  fcience  of 
medicine,  inftead  of  improving  it,  as 
might  naturally  be  expeded,  has  been 
often  employed  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  involve  it  in  greater  obfcurity.  The 
axiom  now  mentioned,  when  properly 
applied,  holds  good  in  every  department  of 
Philofophy.  Similar  caufes,  ftridly  fpeak- 
ing,  will  always  certainly  produce  fimilar 

efFeds : 
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effe<as :  but,  i*f  the  "caiafes  happen  to  be 
differently  modified,  fo  as  to  vary  from 
each  other  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  the  cf- 
f6>^s  of  courfe  rauft  undergo  a  variation. 
Moreover,  if  the  -fubjed  on  which  the 
caoife  operates,  be  dif&rently  circumftanced 
at  one  time  or  other,  the  efFeds  muft  alfo 
differ,  though  the  caufes  (hould  have  been 
invariably  the  fame. 

^  The  above  a^i<om  can  feldom  be  exten- 
fively  applied  in  the  healing  art;  for, 
thoiigh  "nature  generally  appears  uniform 
and  corififtent  irt  her  operations  :  yet  the 
pecilliarity  of  conftitution  in  one  perlbn 
will  fb  alter  thie  oper'ation  of  the  caufc 
whetheif  it  be  of  ^a'  iftorbid  or  -  falutary 
nature,  that  the  effeds  will  be  diffimilar 
to  what  they  ^ere  in  another,  admitting 
the '  cdufbs  werd  perfedly  alike.  Even 
fimilar  fcaufes  "  will  'not  produce  fimil^r 
effeds  on  the  fame  conftitution,  at  differ- 
ent periods  ;  fo  that  it  requires  .the  utmoft 
caution  to  adopt  this  mode  of  Philofophi- 
fing.  It  appears  perfedly  manifeft,  that 
Dodor  Read  has  not  fcrupuloufly  adhered 
to  the  axiom  he  has  propofed,  for  he  expeds 

that 
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that  the  fame  eftcds  fliould  be  produced 
by  an  Abfccfs  in  the  Liver  or  Pfoas- 
mufcle,  when  excluded  from  the  air,  as 
by  one  in  the  Lungs,  which,  is  daily  -exv* 
pofed  to  its  influence. 

We  have  innumerable  proofs  of  tht:_ 
pernicious  confequences  attendant  on  the- 
admilTion  of  air-|-  to  an  ulcerated  furface. 

Many 

t  The  bad  efFe3:s  of  air,  in  every  fpecies  of  fore,  is 
well  known  to  every  Praftitibner ;  but  its  pernicious 
influence  on  a  newly  opened  abfeiefs  is  often  really  afto- 
nifhing.  It  firft  occafions  a  total  change  in  the  nature 
cf  the  matter,  from  perhaps  a  very  laudable  pus  to  a. 
thin,  ili-digefted  fanies ;  and  afterwards  brings  on  a 
quicknefs  of  pulfe,  debilitating  night  fweats,  and  other 
fymptoms  of  HeCtic  fever,  which  for  the  mdfl  part, 
when  the  collection  has  been  corifiderable,  either  carries 
the  patient  off  in  a  fbort  tirtie,  or  terminates  in  a  con- 
firmed Phthifis,  which  fooner  or  later  proves  fatal. 

This  I  have  in  a  great  many  inftances  had  occafion  to 
obferve,  and  that  in  fuch  cafes  it  is  the  admiflion  of  air 
lioiie,  which  produces  all  thefe  bad  Tymptonis,  is  ren- 
dered highly  probable  from  this  circumftance,  that  of  a 
great  number  of  patients  who  have  laboured  under  fuch 
(iiforders,  many  have  remained  for  a  confiderable  time, 
•w^ith  large  Abfceffes  fully  formed,  and  without  having 
any  one  fymptom  of  Heftic  whatever  :  but  when  they 
have  ever  exceeded  an  ordinary  or  moderate  fize,  I  have 

feldom 
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Many  inftances  of  Abfcefles  have  occurred, 
which  were  never  accompanied  with  any 
Hedic  fymptom,  while  they  remained 
fhut  out  from  the  air,  when  as  foon  as  the 
air  was  admitted  to  them,  the  Hedic 
fymptoms  immediately  followed.  And 
taking  into  account  this  circumftance  of 
the  admiffion  of  air ;  I  hold,  that  there  is 
not  fo  material  a  difference  between  the 
fever  of  an  Abfccfs  in  the  Pfoas  mufcle  or 
Liver,  and  that  of  an  Abfcefs  in  the 
Lungs,  as  Dodor  Reid  would  have  us 
believe. 

He  adduces  fome  examples  of  the  for- 
mer, where  the  fever  was  found  to  be  of 
the  continued  type,  and  his  experience,  if 
he  thought  proper,  would  authorife  him  to 
produce  many  fimilar  inftances  of  the 
latter.  Though  I  cannot  boaft  of  much 
experience  in  this  difeafe  j  yet  I  have  met 
with  two  cafes  of  Pulmonary  Confumption, 

without 

icldDm  known  an  inftance  of  their  being  opened  by  « 
large  incifion,  without  almoft  every  HeSic  fymptom 
taking  place  ;  and  this  generally  in  lefs  than  forty-eight 
hoars,  from  the  time  of  their  being  laid  open. 

Vide  Bell  on  Ulcers,  p.  79. 
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without  any  evidently  marked  exacerba- 
tion :  the  patients  expedorated  every  day 
large  quantities  of  purulent  matter,  the 
pulfe  was  fmall  and  quick,  they  wafted 
away  gradually,  and  were,  at  length,  car- 
ried  off  by  the  Colliquative  Diarrhoea. 
Through  the  whole  courfe  qf  the  difeafe 
in  both  patients,  there  was  not  the  fmall- 
cft  appearance  of  fweatings,   either  by 
day  or  night.    In  two  or  three  other  cafes, 
which  occurred  to  me,  the  evening  exacer- 
bations were  pretty  well  marked ;  yet  the 
fweatings  were  totally  irregular.  Since 
fuch  deviations  from  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  things  have  appeared  to  me,  how  many 
more  of  the  fame  nature,  muft  not  Dr. 
Rcid's  long  experience,  extenfive  pra<flicc, 
and  accurate  obfervations  have  difcovered. 
I  will  appeal  to  his  own  candour  for  the 
the  veracity  of  what  I  have  advanced,  and 
let  him  decide  how  far  the  few  cafes  he 
has  brought  forward,  can  eftablifh  a  dif- 
tindion  between  the  fever  from  an  Abfcefs 
in  the  Liver  or  Pfoas  mufcle,  and  that 
from  an  Abfcefs  in  the  Lungs. 

That 
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That  induftrions  Phyfician  De  Haen, 
who  had  probably  as  much  experience  in 
AbfceiTes  at  the  Ifchium,  and  parts  adja- 
cent, as  came  to  the  fhare  of  any  one 
Pradiitioner,  in  all  his  obfervations,  does 
not  once  infinuate,  that  there  is  any  elTen- 
tial  difference  between  the  fever  from  an 
Abfcefs  in  thefe  parts,  and  that  from  an 
Ulcer  in  the  Lungs,  On  the  contrary,  in 
many  places,  he  defcribes  the  fymptoms 
attending  both,  as  perfedly  fimilar.  He 
alfo  fays,  that  when  the  event  of  the  former 
was  to  be  fatal,  the  patient  was  generally- 
attacked  for  fomc  time  before  with  a  Colli- 
quative Diarrhoea  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  an 
exquifitely  formed  Pulmonary  Confumption. 
Several  examples  of  the  fame  kind  he  pro- 
duces from  the  writings  of  Hippocrates. 

De  Haen  perceiving  that  the  He<flic 
fymptoms  were  always  fo  aggravated  when 
the  tumor  was  opened  by  a  large  incifion, 
that  he  found  it  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
make  but  a  fmall  opening,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  exhaufting  fweats,  the  Colliqua- 
tive Diarrhoea,  and  proftration  of  ftrength 
which  would  inevitably  follow. 

Before 
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Before  I  difmifs  this  fubjed,  I  muft  beg 
leave  to  prefent  my  readers  with  a  quota- 
tion from  De  Haen,  as  it  points  out  pretty 
clearly  the  idea  this  author  entertained 
of  the  fever  attending  deep-feated  fuppu- 
rations. 

After  giving  the  hiftory  of  a  diffedion 
performed  on  a  fubjed  who  died  of  a 
Hedic  fever,  from  purulent  matter  lodged 
between  the  Pfoas  and  other  mufcles  about 
the  loins,  he  fpeaks  as  follows  : 

Ergo  Phthifis  eft  infinite  varia,  pro  raria 
parte  afFeda  ;  unde  et  pro  diverfo,  vifcerc 
afFedo,  diverfo  nomine  gaudet,  V.  G. 
Phthifis  Pulmonalis,  aut  Hepatica5,  aut 
Splenicae,  aut  Mefentericas,  aut  Nephri- 
tic£e,  et  fic  porro,  Opi  autem  haecce,  vo- 
canda,  fi  eft  a  fede  denomirfanda,  cellula- 
ris  eft  quum  in  cellulofa  rnembrana,  muf- 
culis  interftrata  fedem  haberet.  Videlur 
autem  res  tot-a  fic  habuifi"e,  a  contufione 
inflammatio  -et  fuppuratib  nata  eft,  pus 
ibidem  loci  colledum  et  negledum  fan- 
guis  ejufdem  abforptione  corruptus, 
purulentus  redditus,  pulmone  exoneravit 
fefe,  quemadmodum  in  ea  Phthifeos  fpecic 

quam 
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quam  in  antccedentibus  ex  pluribus  dcmon- 
flraveram  cadaveribus.  Fa£ta  vero  aper- 
tiira,  cum  nunc  refiftentia  ad  dorfum 
amota  eft,  nulla  ultra  materiae  purulentae 
per  pulmonem,  fed  unice  per  apertum 
locum,  evacuatio  contigit.-f* 

I  have  given  here  the  paftage  at  full 
length,  as  it  ably  fupports  the  dodrine  of 
the  abforption  of  pus,  v^rhich  Dodor  Reid 
feems  to  combat.  I  need  only  call  the 
attention  of  my  readers  to  the  firft  part  of 
the  quotation,  in  order  to  inform  them 
what  difference  Dc  Haen  would  willingly 
have  eftablifhed  between  a  Phthifis  Pul- 
monalis,  and  a  Phthifis  Pfoadica,  or  one 
from  an  Abfcefs  fituate  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body. 

Page  88.  "  In  recent  affedions  of  the 
"  Lungs,  when  their  fubftance  is  inflamed, 
"  and  before  tubercles  are  formed,  the 
"  fever  is  continued,  and  fimilar  to  that 
"  attending  inflammations  of  the  Pleura 
**  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  When  the 
"  organ  becomes  more  difeafed,  when  tu- 
**  bercles  are  formed,  and  the  fubftance  is 

"  more 

t  Vide  De  Hacn  Ratio  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  223. 
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"  more  or  Icfs  impervious  to  the  air  in 
"  refpiration,  but  before  any  pus  appears 
"  in  the  expedoration,  the  fever  changes 
"  its  type  ;  has  a  remiffion  of  many  hours 
"  in  the  forenoon,  and  exacerbation  at 
"  noon  or  evening,  continues  all  night,  and 
"  terminates  about  four  in  the  morning, 
"  by  fweat  on  the  breaft,  and  upper  parts 
"  of  the  body.  If  then  the  Pulmonary 
"  Hedlic  fever  were  occafioned  by  the  cor+ 
"  rofive  acrimony  of  pus  abforbed  from  \ 
"  the  difeafed  Lungs,  from  whence  does 
"  it  proceed  before  the  tubercles  are 
"  fuppurated,  or  any  pus  formed  in  the 
"  Lungs  ? 

For  that  the  fever  is  completely  formed 
"  in  recent  affedions,  before  any  fymptoms 
"  have  indicated  the  exigence  of  matter, 

or  when  there  has  not  a  particle  appear- 
**  ed  in  the  expcdoration  ;  nay,  when  veiy 
**  little  has  been  fpit  up,  and  that  merely 
"  white  phlegm  j  I  appeal  to  the  experi- 

ence  of  every  Praditioner  converfant 
**  with  this  period  of  t&e  complaint." 

Tubercles  are  well  known  to  exift  a  long 
time  in  the  Lungs  without  oceafloning 

*'  much 
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much  difturbance  in  the  fyftem  ^  if  how- 
ever it  happens  that  the  body  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  be  imprudently  expofed  to  cold,  a 
cough  is  brought  on,  and  often  continues 
until  it  terminates  in  a  Phthifis  Pulmona- 
lis.  The  application  of  cold  operates  fo 
far  as  to  inflame  the  tubercles,  whereby 
the  cough  is  excited,  which  feldom  fubfifts 
very  long  without  being  attended  with  an 
accelerated  pulfe. 

This  cough  and  frequency  of  pulfe  go 
on  haralTmg  the  patienfc,  and  ulher  in  a-t 
length  the  Hedic  fever. 

I  am  furprized  to  find  Dr.  Reid's  oblfer- 
vations  on  the  ftate  of  this  fever  differ  fo 
effentially  from  thofe  of  other  Phyficians, 
who  have  paid  much  attention,  to  the  fub^ 
jedt.  Every  Praditioncr  who  has  anxioufly 
watched  the  approach  of  the  He£tic  fevec, 
will  probably  admit,  that  a  very  confider- 
able  quicknefs  in  the  pulfe  has  frequently 
fubfifted  for  many  weeks  before  any  regu^- 
lar  remiffions  could  be  diftinguifhed.  To 
what  caufe  muft  this  quicknefs'  of  pulfe 
beafcribed?  moft  undoubtedly  to  the  in- 
flammation of  tubercles  ;  for  thefe  are 

often 
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often  known  to  remain  in  a  flate  of  indo- 
lence, until  an  inflammation  from  fome 
caufc  or  other  is  fuperindnced.    If  regular 
Hedic  fymptoms  ever  difcover  themfelves 
before  the  purulent  expedoration  appears, 
it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  tubercles 
have   come   to  ftippuration,   though  no 
purulent   matter   is    yet   difcharged  by- 
coughing.    If  this*  is  not  the  cafe,  how- 
comes  it  to  pafs,  that  the  Hedic  fymptoms 
have  not  iappeared  during  the  continued 
fever  juft  now  mentioned,  when  the  Lungs 
are  certainly  fluffed  with  inflamed  tuber- 
cles ?  If  Dodor  Reid's  idea  on  this  fubjedr 
was  juft,  we  Ibould  have  had  a  Hedic 
fever  beginning  at  the  very  period  we  con- 
ceive the  tubercles  to  be  inflamed:  but 
this  I  am  perfua^dcd  is  feldom  or  never  the 
cafe,  for  moft.  Praditioners  have  probably 
met  with  this  continued  fever,  and  found 
it  often  fubfift  fox  a  long  time,  without  any 
evident  remiflion. 

I  haive,,  no  doubt,  that  regular  hedic 
pqrof?:y/fms.  do.'  fre/^ucAtliy-  fhew  themfelves 
previous  to  the  appearanfie;  of  pus  in  the 

expedoration : 
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Gxpedoration :  but  does  the  confequencc 
follow,   that   no  fuppu  ration  has  taken 
place  in  the  Lungs  ?  We  cannot  furely 
exped  that  the  matter  will  always  appear 
in  the  fpitting  immediately  on  its  formation 
in  the  tubercle  ;  if  we  do,  we  will  often 
be  difappointed.    It  is  no  rare  occurrence 
to  find  a  Confumptive  patient  emaciated 
to  the  utmoft  degree,  by  a  Hedic  fever 
from  an  ulcer  in  the  Lungs,  without  a 
particle  of  pus  appearing  in  what  is  cough- 
ed up.    No  perfon  whatfoever  can  deter- 
mine how  long  the  matter  may  remain  in 
its  cyft  before  it  is  difcharged,  though  in 
general  it  is  found  mixed  with  the  mucus 
in  a  Ihort  time  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Hedic  fever ;   and  I  imagine,  that  Dr. 
Reid  himfelf  will  admit,  that,  in  all  thofe 
cafes,  which  he  has  attentively  noticed, 
the  expedoration  became  purulent  fhortly 
after  the  Hedic  paroxyfms  began  to  be 
formed. 

To  illuftrate  this  matter,  let  us  turn 
our  attention  to  an  Abfcefs,  from  Pneumo- 
nic inflammation. 

For 
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For  feveral  days,  the  fever  attending 
this  diforder  is  of  the  continued  type,  as 
we  generally  fpeak  ;  but  if  no  refolution 
takes  place  after  the  firft  fortnight,  and  if 
the  patient  be  attacked  with  cold  fhiver- 
ings  at  irregular  or  regular  periods,  Phyfi- 
cians  agree  that  an  Abfcefs  is  forming  in 
the  Lungs. -f- 

Moreover,  evening  exacerbations  are 
ufhered  in  before  any  pus  appears  in  the 
expectoration,    and    matters    go  jon  in 

P  the 

t  That  in  fuch  cafes,  a  fuppuration  has  aftually 
begun,  may  be  concluded  from  the  patient's  being  fre- 
quently afFeSed  with  flight  and  cold  fhiverings,  and 
■with  a  fcnfe  of  cold,  felt  fometimes  in  one,  and  fome- 
times  in  another  part  of'  the  body.  We  form  the  fame 
conclufion  alfo  from  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe,  which  is 
commonly  lefs  frequent  and  fofter,  but  fometimes  quicker 
and  fuller  than  before. 

That  a  fuppuration  is  already  formed  may  be  inferred 
from  there  being  a  confidcrable  remiffion  of  the  pain 
which  had  before  fubfifted,  while  along  with  this,  the 
cough  and  efpecially  the  difpnsea  continue,  and  are 
rather  augmented.  At  the  fame  time,  the  frequency  of 
the  pulfe  is  rather  increafed  ;  the  feverifh  fl:ate  fufl^ers 
confiderable  exacerbations  every  evening,  and  by  de- 
grees a  He£lic,  in  all  its  circumftances,  comes  to  be 
formed. 

Vide  Cullen's  F.  Lines,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 
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the  fame  manner  as  in  the  ulcer  from 
tubercles.  A  cold  (hiverlng  is  generally 
the  firft  fymptom  that  difcovers  itfelf  on 
the  formation  of  an  internal  Abfcefs 
from  acute  inflammation  ;  and  Phyfici- 
ans  have  fo  much  relied  upon  this  fymp- 
tom, that  they  have  always  conlidered 
it  as  a  mark  of  beginning  ulceration  j 
but  when  the  remifTions  are  completely 
formed,  they  entertain  no  doubts  of  its 
exiftence.  For  my  part,  I  believe  thefe 
diagnoftics  have  ferved  Praditioners  faith- 
fully, nor  do  I  think  they  will  ever  relin- 
quifh  them,  through  the  ingenious  perfua- 
lions  of  Dr.  Reid.  If  remiffions  appeared 
at  fo  early  a  period  as  he  fuppofes,  Phyfi- 
cians  would  not  have  been  fo  frequently 
miflaken  in  their  diagnoftics,  as  we  find 
them  every  day,  and  patients  would  ftand 
a  better  chance  for  recovery  than  we  know 
they  generally  do,  by  having  their  diforder 
fo  early  difcovered.  But  how  often  do 
we  find  Praditioners,  of  the  firft  abilities 
err  in  this  point,  for  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  fee  an  incipient  Phthifis  taken 
from  fome  other  diforder. 

But 
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But  Dodor  Reid  is  of  opinion,  that  as 
foon  as  the  tubercles  are  formed,  a  remif- 
fion  takes  place:  no  other  conclufion  can 
poflibly  be  drawn  from  his  own  expreffions. 
"  When  the  organ  becomes  more  difeafed, 
"  when  tubercles  are  formed,  and  the  fub- 
"  fiance  of  the  Lungs  is  rendered  more 
"  or  lefs  impervious  to  the  air,  &c." 

It  is  altogether  unnecelTary  to  enter  into 
a  minute  difcuffion  of  this  fubjed  ;  for  a 
perfon  but  fuperficially  acquainted  with 
the  diforder  in  queftion,  muft  know  that 
tubercles  are  in  general  a  long  time  formed, 
before  the  fmalleft  fymptom  of  a  Hedic 
fever  appears,  even  after  thefe  tubercles 
are  inflamed,  as  we  before  obferved,  the 
fever  is  frequently  found  to  fubfift  for  a 
confiderable  time  without  any  tendency  to 
remit. 

Page  90,  "  On  the  other  hand,  if  ab- 
"  forption  was  really  the  caufe  of  this 
"  fever,  it  would  be  prefent  always  and 
"  in  every  cafe  where  matter,  real  pus  is 
"  fpit  up  from  the  Lungs :  but  we  have 
"  inftances,  and  from  the  beft  authority, 

P  2  "  of 
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"  of  matter  being  fpit  up  during  many 
"  years,  without  any  fymptom  of  Hedic 
"  fever,  or  even  injury  to  the  health  of 
"  the  patient,  probably  from  a  fmgle 
"  vomica.  If  abforption  were  the  ufual 
"  and  common  procefs  of  nature,  how 
"  are  we  to  account  for  the  abfence  of  its 
"  efFeds  in  thofe  cafes.  Shall  we  fay  be- 
"  caufe  the  fubftance  of  the  Lungs  did 
"  not  become  impervious  to  air,  there 
"  was  no  obftrudion  to  their  regular 
excretions." 

Inflances  h  ave  now  and  then  occurred 
of  an  cxpedoration  of  purulent  matter, 
without  any  fymptom  of  Hedic  fever 
being  at  the  fame  time  prefent.  This 
is  more  frequently  the  cafe  in  an  Abfcefs 
from  Pneumonic  inflammation  and  he- 
morrhagy,  than  perhaps  from  any  other 
caufe :  even  when  the  Hedic  fever  fuper- 
venes,  there  is  a  greater  probability  of  its 
terminating  fuccefsfully  in  thefe,  than  in 
moft  other  inftances. 

To  account  for  this  diverfity  in  the  effeds 
of  Abfccfles  in  the  Lungs,  it  fhould  be 

obferved> 
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obferved,  that  there  is,  a  material  difference 
in  the  nature  of  thefe  Abfceffes.  In  that 
fpecies  from  Tubercles  vvc  have  endea- 
voured to  prove,  and  we  hope  to  the  fatif- 
fadlion  of  our  readers,  that  the  caufe  was 
very  frequently  firmly  rooted  in  the  con- 
ftitution.  Agreeable  to  this  dodrine,  it  is 
a  very  rare  occurrence  to  find  an  Abfcefs 
from  Tubercles  continue  for  any  length  of 
time,  without  being  accompanied  with 
Hedic  fever.  But  in  that  fpecies  from 
Pleurify  and  Hemorrhagy,  the  caufe  not 
being  fo  malignant,  and  arifing  from  mere 
topical  inflammation,  all  the  purulent 
matter  is  often  found  to  be  difcharged 
before  any  fymptom  of  Hedtic  fever  has 
fupervened. 

To  go  farther.  In  thofe  cafes,  where 
no  difference  can  be  difcovered  in  the 
caufe  of  the  Abfcefs,  as  in  many  inflances 
of  ulcers  from  Pneumonic  inflammation, 
we  mufl  look  for  the  difference  of  the  ef- 
feds  in  the  difference  of  the  conftitutions. 
No  other  fuppofition,  it  is  prefumed,  will 
explain  the  phaenomenon.  For  example, 
if  two  perfons  were  attacked  at  the  fame 
time  with  ulcers  from  Pneumonic  inflam- 
mation, 
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mation,  in  whom  not  the  fmalleft  tendency 
to  a  Phthifis  had  exifted,  and  that  one 
efcaped  unhurt,  while  the  other  fell  a 
vidim  to  the  diforder :  muft  we  not  afcribe 
this  variation  in  the  effects  of  the  ulcers, 
to  the  difference  of  the  patients  conftitu- 
tions.  Perhaps,  an  extremely  irritable 
fibre -f-  may  be  more  liable  to  Phthifis  on 
this  occafion,  than  a  different  ftate  of  the 
folids. 

In  the  Phthifis  Scrophulofa  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  no  particular  ftate  of  the 
fibres,  or  peculiarity  of  conftitution  is 
concerned  in  producing  the  difeafe ;  as 
every  day's  experience  informs  us,  that  as 
foon  as  the  Tubercles  are  fuppurated, 
almoft  every  conftitution  fuffers  from  their 
virulence :  fo  that  in  thofe  cafes,  we 
fhould  rather  attribute  the  Hedic  fever 
to  the  malignancy  of  the  caufe,  than  to 
any  idiofyncrafy,  or  particular  ftate  of  the 
folids.  As  an  illuftration  of  this  fubjedl. 
We  may  obferve,  that  the  mortality  of 
putrid  fevers  is  fometimes  owing  to  the 
violence  of  the  caufe,  and  at  others,  to 

the 
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the  peculiarity  of  the  patient's  habit  of 
body  :  numberlefs  examples  of  this  may 
be  adduced,  but  the  fad  is  fo  well  known, 
that  it  needs  no  farther  elucidation. 

From  thefe  confiderations,  I  hope  it 
will  appear,  why  purulent  matter  may  be 
difcharged  from  the  Lungs  without  any 
Hedic  fever  being  at  the  fame  time  pre- 
fent. 

In  affedions  of  the  Lungs,  where  pu- 
rulent-like matter  is  fpit  up  for  feveral 
years,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  this 
fubftance  is  moft  commonly  mucus.  The 
excretories  of  the  mucous  glands  in  the 
Lungs,  acquire  the  fame  difpofition  in  this 
complaint,  as  thofe  of  the  Urethra  in  a 
Gonorrhoea  of  long  Handing :  in  both  cafes 
there  is  no  ulceration,  nor  any  danger  to 
be  apprehended,  except  from  the  conftant 
drain  of  fluids  from  the  body. 

Page  92.  "In  Abfceffes  on  the  inter- 
"  nal  parts  of  the  body,  when  a  great 
"  difcharge  of  matter  takes  place,  and  in 
"  amputations  of  the  lower  extremities, 
"  where  a  large  furface  is  conftantly  co- 

"  vered 
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"  vered  with  pus,  the  fymptomatic  fever, 
"  however  violent,  has  not  the  mofl  dif- 
"  tant  affinity  with  the  Pulmonary  Hec- 
"  tic." 

In  many  ulcers,  attended  with  a  puru- 
lent difcharge,  a  fymptomatic  fever  of  the 
continued  type  frequently  accompanies 
them,  and  is  generally  brought  on  by  the 
wound  infiifted  on  a  fenfible  part,  or  by 
the  pain  and  inflammation  of  the  fore. 
But  this  fymptomatic  fever  is  different, 
toto  caslo,  from  the  Hedic  fever  attend- 
ant on  ulcers,  and  accurately  defcribed  by 
Phyficians  and  Surgeons. 

The  one  arifes  from  the  abforption  of 
matter,  but  the  other  from  mere  irritation. 
It  appears  very  extraordinary,  that  all  the 
writers  on  ulcers  fliould  be  fo  defedive  in 
obfervation,  as  to  miftake  a  fever  of  the 
continued  type,  for  one  of  the  Hedic 
kind  :  both  the  fpecies  are  mentioned  by 
moft  Surgical  Authors,  as  occurring  every 
day  in  their  pradice  on  ulcers  :  fo  that  it 
is  improbable  to  fuppofe  they  would  add 
to  the  catalogue  of  our  woes,  by  obtru- 
ding 
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cling  a  difeafe  on  us,  which  had  no  foun- 
dation in  nature. 

For  my  part,  I  am  difpofed  to  rely  on 
the  concurring  teftimony  of  all  Pradi- 
tioners,  and  fhall  never  relinquifh  fuch 
authority,  till  I  am  convinced  of  my  error 
by  experience. 

I  will  readily  admit,  that  the  fympto- 
matic  fever,  fomctimes  accompanying  ul- 
cers, has  not  the  mofl:  diftant  affinity  with 
the  Pulmonary  Hedic ;  but  I  am  fully 
perfuaded,  that  at  other  times,  the  Hedic 
paroxyfms  are  better  marked,  than  in 
fome  cafes  of  real  Pulmonary  Confump- 
tion. 

Page  93.  "  When  the  venereal  virus 
"  is  abforbed  by  tiie  Lymphatics,  it  flops 
"  in  the  glands  of  the  groin,  and  pro- 
"  duces  a  Bubo" 

After  producing  many  examples  of  pu- 
rulent matter  being  abforbed,  and  after- 
wards arrefted  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Dr.  Reid  draws  the  following  conclu- 
fion  : 

Page  96.  "  If  matter  were  abforbed 
"  by  the  lymphatics  in  the  Lungs,  parti- 

"  cularly 
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**  cularly  by  thofe  paffing  from  the  upper 
"  part,  which  is  firft  difeafed  ;  is  it  not 
"  probable,  that  the  pus  would  ftop  in 
"  the  lymphatic  glands  about  the  clavicles 

(as  we  have  before  Ihewn  it  is  its  nature 
"  to  do)  and  that  fwellings  there  would 
"  be  a  conftant  attendant  upon  the  dif- 
"  eafe  ?  whereas,  except  in  fcrophulous  ha- 
"  bits  thcfe  glands  are  feldom  affeded." 

Many  arguments  might  be  advanced 
here,  which  would  probably  overthrow  the 
reafoning  of  our  Author;  but  the  Re- 
viewers remarks  on  this  paflage,  antici- 
pate any  obfervations  that  might  be  deli- 
vered. 

"  Another  argument,  on  which  the  Au- 
"  thor  dwells,  appears  to  us  of  very  little 

validity.  He  concludes  from  analogy, 
"  that  if  matter  were  abforbed  by  the 
"  lymphatics  in  the  Lungs,  it  v/ould 
"  occafion  tumors  in  the  lymphatic  glands 
"  about  the  clavicles,  which  lie  in  the 
"  courfe  to  the  Thoracic  duvft.  As  thefe 
"  are  feldom  found,  he  argues  that  no 
"  abforption  takes  place.    But  furely  ab- 

"  forption 
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"  forption  may  happen  by  a  much  fliorter 

*'  road.   In  the  eroded  ftate  of  the  Lungs, 

"  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  matter 

"  would  pafs  very  readily  from  the  air 

"  cells  into  the  extreme  branches  of  the 

"  Pulmonary  vein,  and  thus  be  conveyed 

"  diredly  to  the  heart  f ." 


New  Theory  of  HeBk  Fever. 

Dr.REID  having  endeavoured  to  over- 
turn all  the  former  Theories  of  Hedic 
fever,  prefents  us  with  his  own,  which 
from  its  fimplicity,  the  new  and  ingenious 
arguments  advanced  in  its  fupportj  .  merits 
a  very  ferious  confi deration . 

Page  105.  "  When  the  Lungs  from 
"  inflammation,  or  the  formation  of  Tu- 
"  bercles  or  Vomicae,  are  rendered  in  part 
"  impervious  to  the  air  in  infpiration,  the 
"  ufual  quantity  of  fluid  cannot  be  carried 
"  off  by  the  adion  of  refpiration :  the 
"  quantity  To  retained  will  remain  in  the 

"  habit 
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"  habit  till  excreted  by  fome  other  emunc- 
"  tory.     That  quantity  of  fluid  fo  re- 

tained,  together  with  Phlogifton,  I  con- 
"  ceive  to  be  the  great  and  principal  caufe 
^  of  Pulmonary  Hedic  fever,  which  in- 
"  variably  abates  as  foon  as  it  is  difcharged 
"  by  the  pores  of  the  ikin,   and  as  the 

impediment  to  its  exit  by  the  Lungs 
"  continues,  fo  the  fever  is  daily  renewed, 
"  that  the  conftitution  may  be  relieved 
"  from  its  accumulated  burthen'' 

In  a  former  part  of  this  Appendix,  I 
have  attempted  to  prove,  and  I  hope  with 
fome  fuccefs,  that  Tubercles  have  fre- 
quently fubfifted  for  a  length  of  time, 
even  in  a  ftate  of  inflammation,  without 
any  fymptom  of  Hedic  fever  being  at  the 
fame  time  prefent ;  it  is  of  courfe,  unne- 
cefTary  to  infift  any  farther  on  that  fubjed. 
In  Pneumonic  inflammation,  the  Lungs  do 
not  admit  of  a  full  dilatation:  this  is 
evident,  from  the  quick  and  laborious 
breathing  that  attends  the  diforder  V'  hence 
the  Lungs  muft  be  rendered  in  part  im- 
pervious to  the  air.  But  if  no  remedies 
are  employed,  or  if,  with  the  ufual  reme- 
dies, 
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dies,  the  inflammation  gains  ground,  the 
breathing  becomes  altogether  fo  fhort  and 
laborious,  that  a  confiderable  portion  of 
the  internal  furface  of  the  Lungs  may  be 
juflly  fuppofed  inacceffiblc  to  the  air  :  yet 
in  thofe  cafes,  we  feldom  difcover  any 
Hedic  fymptoms  except  an  ulceration 
takes  place :  the  fever  is  always  of  the 
continued  type,  and  has  no  exacerbation 
except  what  is  common  to  other  febrile 
diforders.  Here  the  ufual  quantity  of 
fluid  cannot  polTibly  be  carried  off"  by  the 
adion  of  refpiration,  according  to  Dr. 
Reid's  own  principles  :  yet  the  diforder 
has  not  the  fmallefl:  refemblance  to  the 
Pulmonary  Hedic  fever.  But  the  Dodor 
afl^ertsf  that  vomicae  have  been  thrown  up 
from  the  Lungs,  and  purulent  matter  ex- 
pedorated  for  a  confiderable  time,  with- 
out any  fymptom  of  Hedic  fever  accompa- 
nying them.  It  is  not  polfible,  in  fuch 
cafes,  but  the  Lungs  muft  be  rendered  as 
impervious  to  the  air,  as  in  many  inflances 
of  confirmed  Phthifis  Pulmonalis.  Even 
Dr.  Reid  has  brought  forward  thefe  cafes  as 

proofs 

*  Vide  p.  90. 
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proofs  againft  the  validity  of  abforption, 
not  confidering  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
arguments  he  advanced,  flrongly  militated 
againft  the  dodrine  which  he  was  after- 
wards to  propofe :  for  according  to  his 
idea,  in  every  cafe  of  obftrudion  in  the 
Lungs,  whether  from  Inflammation,  Tu- 
bercles or  Vomicae,  a  Hedic  fever  muft 
inevitably  arife,  to  relieve  the  body  from 
the  accumulation  of  Phlogifton,  and  the 
ferous  exhalation  of  the  Lungs. 

If  Inflammation,  Tubercles  and  Vomicae 
occaflon  a  Hedic  fever,  by  rendering  the 
Lungs  impervious  to  the  air  in  refpiration, 
fo  ought  other  diforders,  which  produce 
the  fame  effed  on  the  Lungs.  Thus  an 
Hydrothorax,  a  humoral  Afthma,  and 
fome  fpecies  of  Catarrh  do  often  impede 
the  ingrefs  of  the  air  to  the  Lungs,  as 
eftedually  as  ulcers  that  are  attended  with 
Hedic  fevers  ;  yet  we  never  find  a  fever 
of  this  kind  accompany  any  of  thefe  dif- 
orders. From  the  ftate  of  refpiration  in 
them,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  Lungs 
are  in  no  fmall  degree  impervious  to  the 

air  i 
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air;  the  quick  and  laborious  breathing  fo 
often  attendant  on  them,  in  the  laft  ftage 
efpecially,  proves  this  to  a  demonftra- 
tion. 

When  the  cavity  of  the  Thorax  is  full 
of  water,  is  it  not  evident,  that  the  Lungs 
cannot  be  dilated  to  their  ufual  dimenfions. 
The  water  furrounding  them  on  all  fides, 
muft  comprefs  them  into  a  confiderably 
fmallcr  compafs  than  they  poffefTed  before 
the  commencement  of  this  difordcr  :  hence 
the  air  cannot  poflibly  have  accefs  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  internal  furface  of  the 
Lungs  ;  and  hence  alfo,  a  He£lic  feyer 
would  inevitably  be  the  confequence,  if 
it  arofe  from  fuch  a  caufe  in  any  cafe. 
When  the  water  is  lodged  in  the  cellular 
texture  of  the  Lungs,  which  is  no  rare 
occurrence,  their  dilatation  will  be  as  ef- 
fecftually  prevented  as  when  the  water  is 
in  the  cavity  of  the  cheft.  In  fome  cafes 
of  humoural  Afthma  and  Catarrh,  the  air 
veficles  are  fo  overcharged  with  mucus, 
that  the  breathing  is  frequently  rendered 
as  laborious  as  in  Pneumonic  inflamma- 
tion :   in  thefe  cafes,  the  Lungs  cannot 

undergo 
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undergo  the  ufual  degree  of  expanfion, 
and  of  courfe  cannot  have  the  ordinary 
quantity  of  fluid  carried  off  by  the  adion 
of  refpiration ;  yet  no  Hedic  fever  ever 
arifes  to  relieve  the  Lungs  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  Phlogifton,  and  the  retained 
fluids. 

Page  121.  "  When  a  Diarrhoea  appears 
"  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  difeafe,  it  has 
"  been  accounted  for  by  the  pus  being 
"  abforbed  and  running  off  by  the  intef- 
"  tines.  At  this  time,  the  Lungs  are 
"  confidcrably  reduced  and  wafted,  more 
"  than  half  their  fubftance  being  diflblved 
"  into  pus  and  expedorated.  Allowing  that 

the  lymphatic  veffels  do  abforb  pus  from 
"  the  lungs,  thefe  veffels  muft  diminifli  in 
"  the  fame  ratio  as  the  fubftance  of  the 
"  lungs.  Suppofing  then, that  theDiarrhoea 
"  proceeds  from  the  abforption  of  pus,  why 
"  does  it  not  appear  more  early  in  the  dif- 

eafe  when  there  is  a  greater  extent  of 
"  furface  covered  with  matter,  and  when 
"  a  larger  number  of  the  abforbent  veffels 
"  remain  uninjured  ?  whereas  this  fymp- 
"  torn  does  not  appear  till  after  the  Hedic 
"  fever  and  colliquative  fweats  have  con- 

"  tinned 
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"  tinued  long,  and  the  Lungs  diminifhed 
"  in  their  fubftance,  are  as  it  were  drowned 
"  in  purulent  matter." 

Moft  Phyficians,  in  endeavouring  to 
account  for  the  Colliquative  Diarrhoea  of 
Hedic  fevers,  on  the  principle  of  purulent 
matter  acting  on  the  alimentary  canal,  did 
not  confider  the  very  plaufible  objedions 
that  might  be  made  againft  their  rcafoning. 
Accordingly  Dodor  Reid  not  finding  them 
fully  explicit  on  this  fubjed,  has  very  pro- 
perly argued  againft  the  long  received 
opinion.  His  arguments- however,  appear 
to  me  more  ingenious  than  convincing. 

<  There  feems  •,  tp-  rbei  a  .  law- ,  eftablifhed 
between  the  internal  and  external  evacua- 
tions, that  .in  proportip.n  as  one  is  dimi- 
nifhed,. fhe  other-,  is  •  increafed,  and  vice 
verfa.  Thus  when  the  perfpiration  is 
checked,  by  cold,  _or  otherwife  at  the  fur- 
face,  a  ^piarrhcea  or  flow  of  urine  fuper- 
venes.  :In  like  manner,  when  the  perfpi- 
ratipn  is  ijicreafe(^,,^x.  when  a  Diaphorefis 
or  fweat  comes  on  Troni  any  caufe,  the 
the  urine  is  diminifhed,  and  a;Coftivenefs 
is  commonly  prefent,  from  the  inteftinal 

canal 
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canal  being  deprived  of  the  liquid  matter 
that  keeps  it  foluble.  From  thefe  obfer- 
vations,  it  will,  I  expe(£l,  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  account  for  the  colliquative  Di- 
arrhoea being  referved  for  the  laft  ftage  of 
the  Phthifis  Pulmonalis. 

Though  a  Diarrhoea  does  fometimcs  ap- 
pear in  different  ftages  of  this  diforder ; 
yet  it  is  moft  commonly  referved  for  the 
laft  and  decifive  period.  The  fweats  which 
attend  it,  by  dired^ing  the  tendency  of  the 
fluids  to  the  external  parts,  arc  fufficient 
to  counteradl  the  influence  of  the  abforbed 
matter  on  the  inteftines  ;  but,  when  by  the 
progrcfs  of  the  difeafe,  the  conftitution  is  fo 
exhaufted  as  not  to  be  capable  of  exciting 
much  fever,  the  fweats  are  confiderably 
diminiflied  or  difappear  altogether,  and 
the  colliquative  Diarrhoea  then  enfues. 
Thus  we  find,  that  in  a  fliort  time  after 
the  fwcatings  begin  to  ceafe,  the  acrimony 
of  the  ulcer  begins  to  exert  its  virulence 
on  the  inteftines,  by  producing  a  Diarrhoea. 
There  is  little  doubt  alfo,  that  the  Di- 
arrhoea which  occurs,  at  times,  in  an  early 

period. 
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period,  originates  from  the  fame  caufe  :  for 
it  is  very  well  known,  that  Hedic  fweats 
are  frequently  irregular,  and  are  often 
abfent  altogether  for  a  certain  time  :  fo 
that  in  fuch  cafes  when  the  matter  of  the 
ulcer  is  transferred  to  the  inteftines,  it 
will  produce,  at  leaft,  a  temporary  Di- 
arrhoea. It  cannot,  however,  prove  fo 
pernicious  to  the  conftitution  as  that  which 
occurs  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  diforder ; 
for,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  ftrength"  of 
the  body  is  very  little  impaired,  and  is  able 
of  courfe,  to  refift  the  effeds  of  the 
acrimony,  while  in  the  latter,  the  general 
debility  of  the  habit  favours  its  operation : 
indeed,  it  is  in  general  found,  that  the  one 
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122,  line  18,  ahev  part  reader. 

123,  line  21,  for  fupports  read  fupport. 

143,  line  13,  after  recommended  read  by  writers. 

144,  line  14,  for  afcefcent  read  acefcent. 
150,  line  21,  for  choofes  read  ^Ao/^f. 

3^'  33'  37>  40*  4i»  43»  44»  ^" 
moptyfts  read  a  Hemoptyjis. 

36*  37>  42,  44,  io8,  for  an  Hemorrhagy  x&i.^  a 

Hemorrhagy. 
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